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THE SEAT OF GENERAL MORRIS. 
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Tnx pen of the poet and the pencil of the artist have so frequently united to record the grandeur 
and sublimity of the Hudson, and with such graphic fidelity, that little of interest remains unsaid or 
unsketched. But when every point of its bold and beautiful scenery might be made the subject of 
a picture, and every incident of its past history the theme of a poem, it requires no great research 
to discover new and prominent objects of attraction. Perhaps there is no portion of this beautiful 
river which partakes more of the picturesque, or combines more of the wild and wonderful, than the 
vicinity of the present View; and when time shall touch the history of the present with the wand 
of tradition, and past events shall live in the memory of the future as legends, romance will never 
revel in a more bewitching region. Fiction shall then fling its imaginative veil over the things we 
have seen—covering, but not concealing them—and, in the plenitude of poetic genius, people the 
drama of futurity with a thousand exquisite creations, clothed in the venerated garb of antiquity. 

Usprnciirr, the mansion of Genzrrat Grorez P. Monnis, which forms the principal object in 
the engraving, is situated upon an elevated plateau, rising from the eastern shore of the river; and 
the selection of such a commanding and beautiful position at once decides the taste of its intellectual 
proprietor. In the rear of the villa, cultivation has placed her fruit and forest trees with a profuse 
hand, and fertilized the fields with a variety of vegetable products. The extent of the grounds is 
abruptly terminated by the base of a rocky mountain, that rises nearly perpendicular to its summit, 
and affords in winter a secure shelter from the bleak blasts of the north. In front, a circle of green- 
sward is refreshed by a fountain in the centre, gushing from a Grecian vase, and encircled by orna- 
mental shrubbery; from thence a gravelled walk winds down a gentle declivity to a second plateau, 
and again descends to the entrance of the carriage road, which leads upwards along the left slope of 
the hill, through a noble forest, the growth of many years, until suddenly emerging from its sombre 
shades, the visiter beholds the mansion before him in the bright blaze of day. A few openings in the 
wood afford an opportunity te catch a glimpse of the water, sparkling with reflected light; and the 
immediate transition from shadow to sunshine is peculiarly pleasing. 

Although the sunny prospects from the villa, of the giant mountains in their eternal verdure—the 
noble stream, when frequent gusts ruffle its surface into a thousand waves—the cluster of white 
cottages collected into the distant village, are glorious; it is only by the lovely light of the moon, 
when nature is in repose, that their magic influence is fully felt. We were fortunate in having an 
opportunity to contemplate the scene at such an hour: the moon had risen from a mass of clouds 
which formed a line across the sky so level that fancy saw her ascending from the dark sea, and her 
silvery light lay softened on the landscape ; silence was over all, seve where the dipping of a distant 
oar was echoed from the deep shadows of the rocks. Sometimes the white sail of a sloop would 
steal into sight from the deep gloom, like some shrouded spirit gliding from the confines of a giant’s 
cavern, and recalled the expressive lines by Moore :— 


The stream is like a silvery lake, 
And o’er its face each vessel glides a 
Gently, as if it feared to wake 
The slumber of the silent tides. 
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In the view of Undercliff, the artist has been peculiarly happy in producing an effect at once 
brilliant and chaste. The broken foreground is agreeably relieved by the sparkling transparency of 
the water: the receding figures on the shore are judiciously introduced to mark the perspective. ‘The 
projecting bluff in the middle distance is thrown into shadow, and stands out in fine contrast frorn 
the light horizon, while the lights upon the solitary rock, the entrance gate, the mansion, and the 
vessels, produce the effect of a setting sun; and the whole subject is treated with masterly skill. We 
only regret that art has not power to convey the kindly hospitalities hourly exercised in the interior 
of the mansion. 

To enumerate the matchless and minute beauties of Undercliff, would occupy more space than 
the limits of our descriptive pages will permit. Its superiority, however, may be summed up in one 
expressive sentence, to which it is justly entitled, and which has been conceded to it by common 
consent—“ The Gem of the Hudson River.” ‘To the belles-lettres reader the “Gem” will acquire 
additional value by reflecting the light of literature; it is the home of that fine poet, and graceful 
prose writer, General Morris. Many of the most beautiful of this gentleman’s lyric effusions have 
been written among the fairy beauties of Undercliff, and under the inspiration of that true poetic 
feeling which such enchanting scenes are so likely to elicit. The following lines, addressed by 
General Morris to his youngest daughter, Ida, are a fitting appendage to a description of the birth 


place of the subject of the poet’s song :-— 


‘Where Hudson’s wave o’er silvery sands 
Winds thro’ the hills afar, 

Old Crow-nest like a monarch stands 
Crowned with a single star! 

And there, amid the billowy swells 
Of rock-ribb’d, cloud-capt earth, 

My fair and gentle Ida dwells, 
A nymph of mountain birth— 

My fair and gentle dwells 
A nymph of mountain birth. 


The snow-flake that the cliff receives— 
The diamonds of the showers— 

Spring’s tender blossoms, buds, and leaves— 
The sisterhood of flowers— 

Morn’s early beam—eve’s balmy breeze— 





Her purity define ; 
But Ida’s dearer far than these 
To this fond breast of mine-— 
But Ida’s dearer far than these 
To this fond breast of mine. 


My heart is on the hills; the shades 
Of night are on my brow! 

Ye pleasant haunts and silent glades, 
My soul is with you now! 

I bless the star-crowned highlands where 
My Ida’s footsteps roam ; 

Oh, for a falcon’s wing to bear— 
To bear me to my home! 

Oh, for a faleon’s wing to bear— 
To bear me to my home! 


<a 


FLORENCE VANE. 


BY P. F. COOKE, ESQ., WINCHESTER, Va. 


I xoven thee long and dearly, 
Florence Vane: 

My life’s bright dream, and early, 
Hath come again ; 

I renew in my fond vision 
My heart’s dear pain, 

My hopes, and thy derision, 
Florence Vane. 


The ruin lone and hoary— 
The ruin old, 

Where thou didst hark my story 
At even told— 

That spot—the hues Elysian 
Of sky and plain— 

I treasure in my vision, 
Florence Vane. 

Thou wast lovelier than the roses 
In their prime ; 

Thy voice excelled the closes 
Of sweetest rhyme ; 





Thy heart was as a river 
Without a main. 

Would I had loved thee never, 
Florence Vane! 


But fairest, coldest, wonder! 
Thy glorious clay 

Lyeth the green sod under— 
Alas the day! 

And it boots not to remember 
Thy disdain— 

To quicken love’s pale ember, 
Florence Vane. 


The lilies of the valley 
By young graves weep, 
The pansies love to dally 
Where maidens sleep ; 
May their bloom, in beauty vying, 
Never wane 
Where thine earthly part is lying, 
Florence Vane! 
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Burxe aw Account oy Taz Finst Passacz across tar Rocxr Mountains or Norra 
AMERICA EVER acHIEVED By CiyiLizep Max. 





CHAPTER III. 


Havrne reached the mouth of the river Platte, our voyagers encamped for three days, during 
which they were busily occupied in drying and airing their goods and provisions, making new oars 
and poles, and repairing the birch canoe, which had sustained material injury. The hunters brought 
in an abundance of game, with which the boats were loaded to repletion. Deer was had for the ask- 
ing, and turkeys and fat grouse were met with in great plenty. The party, moreover, regaled on 
several species of fish, and, at a short distance from the river banks, found an exquisite kind of wild 
grape. No Indians had been seen for better than a fortnight, as this was the hunting season, and 
they were doubtless engaged in the prairies, taking buffalo. After perfectly recruiting, the voyagers 
broke up their encampment, and pushed on up the Missouri. We resume the words of the Journal. 

August 14, We started with a delightful breeze from the 8. E., and kept along by the Southern 
shore, taking advantage of the eddy, and going at a great rate, notwithstanding the current, which, 
in the middle, was unusually full and strong. At noon, we stopped to examine some remarkable 
mounds on the south-western shore, at a spot where the ground seems to have sunk considerably to 
an extent of three hundied acres, or more. A large pond is in the vicinity, and appears to have 
drained the low tract. This is covered with mounds of various sizes, and shapes, all formed of sand 
and mud, the highest being nearest the river. I could not make up my mind whether these hillocks 
were of natural or artificial construction. I should have supposed them made by the Indians, but 
for the general appearance of the soil, which had apparently been subjected to the violent action of 
water.* We staid at this spot the rest of the day, having made altogether twenty miles. 

August 15, To-day we had a heavy, disagreeable head wind, and made only fifteen miles, with 
great labor; encamping at night beneath a bluff on the north shore, this being the first bluff on that 
side which we had seen since leaving the Nodaway river. In the night it came on to rain in torrents, 
and the Greelys brought in their horses, and ensconced themselves in the cabin. Robert swam the 
river with his horse from the South shore, and then took the canoe across for Meredith. He appear- 
ed to think nothing of either of these feats, although the night was one of the darkest and most 
boisterous I ever saw, and the river was much swollen. We all sat in the cabin very comfortably, 
for the weather was quite cool, and were kept awake for a long time by the anecdotes of Thornton, 
who told story after story of his adventures with the Indians on the Missisippi. His huge dog ap- 
peared to listen with profound attention to every word that was sal. Whenever any particularly 
incredible circumstance was related, Thornton would gravely refer .> hin as a witness, ‘“ Nep,’”” 
he would say, “ don’t you remember that time ?”—or “ Nep can swear to the truth of that—can’t 
you, Nep?”—when the animal would roll up his eyes immediately, loll out his monstrous tongue, 
and wag his great head up and down, as much as to say—* Oh it’s every bit as true as the Bible.” 
Although we all knew that this trick had been taught the dog, yet for our lives we could not forbear 
shouting with laughter, whenever Thornton would appeal to him. 

August 16. Early this morning passed an island, and a creek about fifteen yards wide, and, at a 
farther distance of twelve miles, a large island in the middle of the river. We had now, generally, 
high prairie, and timbered hills on the north, with low ground on the south, covered with cotton- 
wood. The river was excessively crooked, but not so rapid as before we passed the Platte. Altogether 
there is less timber than formerly ; what there is, is mostly elm, cotton-wood, hickory, and walnut, 
with some oak. Had a strong wind nearly all day, and by means of the eddy and this, we made 
twenty-five miles before night. Our encampment was on the south, upon a large plain, covered with 
high grass, and bearing a great number of plum-trees and currant-bushes. In our rear was a steep 
woody ridge, ascending which we found another prairie extending back for about a mile, and stopped 
again by a similar woody ridge, followed by another vast prairie, going off into the distance as far as 
the eye can reach. From the cliffs just above us we had one of the most beautiful prospects in the 
world.t 

August 17. We remained at the encampment all day, and occupied ourselves in various em- 
ployments, Getting Thornton, with his dog, to accompany me, I strolled to some distance to the 


* These mounds are now well understood to indicate the position of the ancient village of the 
Ottces, who were once a very powerful tribe. Being reduced by continual hostilities, they sought 
protection of the Pawnees, and migrated to the south of the Platte, about thirty miles from its mouth. 


—Eps. G. M. 
+ The Council Bluffs —Ens. G. M. 
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southward, and was enchanted with the voluptuous beauty of the country. The prairies exceeded 
in beauty any thing told in the tales of the Arabian Nights. On the edges of the creeks there was a 
wild mass of flowers whieh looked more like Art than Nature, so profusely and fantastically were 
their vivid colors blended together. ‘Their rich odor was almost oppressive. Every now and then 
we came to a kind of green island of trees, placed amid an ocean of purple, blue, orange, and crimson 
blossoms, all waving to and fro in the wind. These islands consisted of the most majestic forest oaks, 
and, beneath them, the grass resembled a robe of the softest green velvet, while up their huge stems 
there clambered, generally, a profusion of grape vines, laden with delicious ripe fruit. The Missouri, 
inthe distance, presented the most majestic appearance ; and many of the real islands with which it 
was studded were entirely covered with plum bushes, or other shrubbery, except where crossed in 
various directions by narrow, inazy paths, like the alleys in an English flower-garden; and in these 
alleys we could always see either elks or antelopes, who had no doubt made them. We returned, 
at sun-set, to the encampment, delighted with our excursion, The night was warm, and we were 
excessively annoyed by musquitues. 

August 18. To-day passed throagh a narrow part of the river, not more than two hundred 
yards wide, with a rapid channel, much obstructed with logs and drift wood. Ran the large boat on 
a sawyer, and half filled her with water before we could extricate her from the difficulty. We were 
obliged to halt, in consequence, and overhaul our things. Some of the biscuit was injured, but 
none of the powder, Remained ali day—having only made f ve miles. 

August 19, We started early this morning and made great headway. The weather was cool 
and. cloudy, and at noon we had a drenching shower, Passed a creek on the south, the mouth of 
which is nearly concealed by a large sand-island of singular appearance, Went about fifteen miles 
beyond this. The highlands now recede from the river, and are probably from ten to twenty miles 
apart.. On the north is a good deal of fine timber, but on the south very little. Near the river are 
beautiful prairies, and along the banks we procured four or five different species of grape, all of good 
flavor and quite tipe ; one is a large purple grape of excellent quality. The hunters came into camp, 
at-night, from. both sides of the river, and brought us more game than we well knew what to do 
with—grouse, turkies, two deer, an antelope, and a quantity of yellow birds with black-striped wings— 


these latter proved delicious eating. We made about twenty miles during the day, 


August 20, The river, this morning, was full of sand-bars and other obstructions ; but we pro- 
ceeded with spirit, and reached the mouth of a pretty large creek, before night, at a distance of 
twenty miles from oar last encampment, The creek comes in from the north, and has a large island 
opposite its mouth. Here we made our camp, with the resolution of remaining four o1 five days to 
trap beaver, as we saw great signs of them in the neighborhood. This island was one of the most 
fairy-looking situations in the world, and filled my mind with the most delightful and novel emotions. 
The whole scenery rather resembled what I had dreamed of when a boy, than an actual reality. The 
banks sloped down very gradually into the water, and were carpeted with a short soft grass of a 
brilliant green hue, which was visible under the surface of the stream for some distance from the 
shore ; especially on the orth side, where the eleer creek fell into the river. All round the island, 


- whieh was probably about twenty acres in extent, was a complete fringe of cotton-wood ; the trunks 


loaded. with grape vines in full fruit, and so closely-interlocking with each other, that we could 
searcely get a glimpse of the river between the leaves, Within this circle the grass was somewhat 
higher, and of a coarser texture, with a pale yellow or white streak dowa the middle of each blade, 
aml giving out a remarkably delicious perfume, resembling that of the Vanilla bean, but much 
stronger, so that the whole atmosphere was loaded with it, The common English sweet grass is no 


doubt of the.same genus, but greatly inferior in beauty, and fragrance. Interspersed among it in 


every direction, were myriads of the most brilliant flowers, in full bloom, and most of them of fine 
odor—blue, white, bright yellow, purple, crimson, gaudy scarlet, and some with streaked leaves 
like tulips. Little knots of cherry trees and plum bushes grew in various directions about, and there 
were many narrew winding paths which circled the island, and which had been made by elk or 
antelopes. Nearly in the ceptre, wes a spring of sweet and clear water, which bubbled up from 
among a cluster of steep rocks, covered from head to foot with moss and flowering vines. The whole 
bore a wonderful resemblance to an aitificial flower garden, but was infinitely more beautiful—look- 
ing rather like some of those scenes of enchantment which we read of in old bouks. We were all 
in extacy with the spot, and prepared our camp in the highest glee, amid its wilderness of sweets. 
[The party remained here a week, during which time, the neighboring country to the north was 
explored in many directions, and some peltries obtained, especially upon the creek mentioned. , The 


_ weather was fine, and the enjoyment of the voyagers suffered no alloy, in their terrestrial Paradise. 


Mr. Rodman, however, omitted no necessary precautions, and sentries were regularly posted every 
night, when alt hands assembled at camp, and made merry. Such feasting and drinking were never 
before known; the Canadians proving themselves the very best fellows in the world at a song, or 
over a flagon, They did nothing but eat, and cook, and dance, and shout French carols at the top 
of their voice. During the day they were chiefly entrusted with the charge of the encampment, 
while the steadier members of the party were absent upon hunting or trapping expeditions. In one 
ef these Mr. Rodman enjoyed an excellent opportunity of observing the habits of the beaver; and his 
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account of this singular animal is highly interesting—the more so as it differs materially, in some 
points, from the ordinary descriptions. ’ 

He was attended, as usual, by ‘Thornton and his dog, and had traced up a small creek to its source 
in the highlands about ten miles from the river. ‘The party came at length to a place where a large 
swamp had been made by the beavers, in damning up the creek. A thick grove of willows occu- 
pied one extremity of the swamp, some of them overhanging the water at a spot where several of the 
animals were observed. Our adventurers crept stealthily round to these willows, and making Nep- 
tone lie down at a little distance, succeeded in climbing, unobserved, into a large and thick tree, 
where they could look immediately down upon all that was goiig on. es 

The beavers were repuiting a portion of their dam, and every step of their progress was distinctly 
seen. One by one the architects were perceived to approach the edge of the swamp, each with a 
stall branch in his mouth, With this he proceeded to the dam, and placed it carefully, and longi- 
tudinally, on the part which had given way. Waving done this, be dived immediately, and in a few 
seconds re-appeared above the surface with a quantity of stif! mud, which he first squeezed so as to 
drain it of its moistute in a great degree, and then applied with its feet and tail (using the latter as 
a trowel) to the branch which be had just laid vpon the breach. He then made off among the trees, 
and was quick!y succeeded by another of the community, who went through precisely the same 
operation. ; ; 

In this way the damage sustuined by the dam was in a fair way of being soon repaired. Messieurs 
Rodman and Thornton observed the progress of the work for more than two hours, and bear testi- 
mony to the exquisite skill of the artizans. But «s soon as a beaver left the edge of the swamp in 
search of a branch, he was lost sight of among the willows, much to the chagrin of the observers, 
who were anxious to watch his farther operations. By clambering a little higher up in the tree, how- 
ever, they diseovered every thing. A small sycamore had been felled, apparently, and was now 
nearly denuded of all its fine branches, a few beavers stil! nibbling off some that remained, and pro- 
ceeding with them to the dam. In the mean time a great nomber of the animuls surrounded a much 
older and larger tree, which they were busily occupied in cutting down. There were as many as 
fifty or sixty of the creatures around the tiunk, of which number six or seven would work at, once, 
leaving of wae dF one, aa cach became weary; @ fresh onc cicpping an w te Vacated pintt.- tener 
our travellers first observed the sycamore, it had been already cut through to a great extent, but-only 
on the side nearest the swamp, upon the edge of which it grew. ‘The incision was nearly a foot 
wide, and as cleanly made as if done with an axe; and the ground at the bottom of the tree was 
covered with fine longitudinal slips, like straws, which had been nibbled out, and not eaten ; -as it 
appears that these animals only use the bark for fond. When at work some sat upon the hind legs, 
in the posture so common with squirrels, and gnawed at the wood; their fore feet resting upon the 
edge of the cut, and their heads thrust far into the aperture. ‘Two of them, however, were entirely 
within the incision ; lying at length, and working with great eagerness for a short time, when they 
were relieved by their companions. 

Although the position of our voyagers was any thing hot comfortable, so great was their curiosity 
to witness the felling of the sycamore, that they resolutely maintained their post until sunset, an in- 
terval of eight hours from the time of ascending. Their chief embarrassment was on Neptune’s ac- 

count, who coull with difficulty be kept from plunging in the swamp after the plasterers who were re- 

pairing the dam. The nvise he inade had several times disturbed the nibblers at the tree, who would 
every now und then start, as if all actuated by one mind, and listen attentively for many minutes. 
As evening approached, however, the dog gave vver his freaks, and lay quiet; while the beavers 
went on uninterroptedly with their labor. 

Just as the sun began to set, a sudden commotion was observed among the wood-cutters, who all 
started from the tree, and flew round to the side which was untouched. In an instant afterwards it 
was seen to settle down gradually on the gnawed side, till the lips of the incision met; but still it 


did not fall, being sustained partially by the unsundered bark. ‘This was now attacked with zeal by - 


2s many nibblers as could find room to work at it, and very quickly severed; when the huge tree, to 
which the proper inclination had already been so ingeniously given, fell with a tremendous crash, 
and spread a great portion of its topmost branches over the surface of the swamp. This matter ac- 
complished, the whole community seemed to think a holiday was deserved, and, ceasing work at 
ence, began to chase each other about iu the water, diving, and slapping the surface with their tails. 

The account here given of the method employed by the beaver in its wood-cutting operations, is 
more circumstantial than any we have yet seen, and seems to be conclusive in regard to the question 
of design on the animal's part. ‘The intention of making the tree fall towards the water appears 
here to be obvious, Captain Bonneville, it will be remembered, discredits the alleged sagacity of the 
animal in this respect, and thinks it has no farther aim than to get the tiee down, without’any subtle 
calculation in respect to its mode of descent. This attribute, he thinks, has been ascribed to it 
from the circumstance that trees in general, which grow near the margin of water, either lean bodily 
towards the stream, or stretch their most ponderous limbs in that direction, in search of the light, 
#pace, and air, which are there usually found. The beaver, he says, attacks, of course, those trees 
which are nearest at hand, and on the banks of the stream or pond, and these, when cut through, 
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naturally preponderate towards the water. This suggestion is well-timed ; but by no means conclur 
sive against the design of the beaver; whose sagacity, at best, is far beneath that which is positively 
ascertained in respect to many classes of inferior animals~—infinitely below that of the lion-ant, cf the 
hee, and of the corralliferi. The probability is that, were two trees offered to the choice of the beaver, 
one of which preponderated to the wuter, and the other did not, he would, in felling the first, omit, 
as unnecessary, the precautions just described, but observe them in felling the second, 

In a subsequent portion of the Journal other particulars are given respecting the habits of the 
singular animal in question, and of the mode of trapping it employed by the party, and we give them 
here for the sake of continuity. The principal food of the beavers is bark, and of this they put by 
regularly a large store for winter provision, selecting the proper kind with care and deliberation, A 
whole tribe, consisting sometimes of two or three hundred, will set out together upon a foraging ex- 
: pedition, and pass through groves of trees all apparently similar, until a particular one suits their 
fancy. This they cut down, and, breaking off its most tender branches, divide them into short slips 
of equal length and divest these slips of their bark, which they carry to the nearest stream leading to 
their village, thence floating it home. Occasionally the slips are stored away for the winter without 
being stripped of the bark ; and, in this event, they are careful to remove the refuse wood from their 
dwellings, as soun as they have eaten the rind, taking the sticks to some distance, During the spring 
of the year the males are never founr! with the tribe at home, but always by themselves, either singly, 
or in parties of two or three, when they appear to lose their usual habits of sagacity, and fall an 
easy prey to the arts of the tapper. In summer they return home, and busy themselves, with the 

in making provision for winter. They are described as exceedingly ferocious animals when 

Now and then they may be caught upon shore ; especially the males in spring, who are then fond 
of roving to some distance from the water in search of food. When thus caught, they are easily 
killed with a blow from a stick ; but the most certain and efficacious mode of taking them is by 
means of the trap. This is simply constructed to catch the foot of the animal, The trapper places 
it usually in some position neat the shore, and just below the surface of the water, fastening it by a 
small chain to a pole stuck in the mud. In the mouth of the machine is placed one end of a small 
branch ; the other end rising above the surface, and well soaked in the liquid bait whose odor is found 
to be attractive to the beaver. As soon as the animal scents it, he rubs his nose against the twig, 
and, in so doing, steps upon the trap, springs it, and is caught. The trap is made very light, for the 
convenience of portage, and the prey would easily swim off with it but for its being fastened to the 
pole by a chain—no other species of fastening could resist his teeth. The experienced trapper readily 
detects the presence of beaver in any pond or stream; discovering them by a thousand appearances 
which would afford no indication to the unpractised observer. 

Many of the identical wood-cutters whom the two voyagers had watched so narrowly from the 
tree-top, fell afterwards a victim to trap, and their fine furs became a prey to the spoilers, who made 
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| ' sad havoc in the lodge at the swamp. Other waters in the neighborhood also afforded the travellers 


: much sport; and they long remembered the island at the creek’s mouth, by the name of Beaver 


fi ( Island, in consequence, ‘hey left this little Paradise in high spirits on the twenty-seventh of the 





| month, and, pursuing their hitherto somewhat uneventful voyage up the river, arrived, by the first of 


September, without any incident of note, at the mouth of a large river on the south, to which they 
gave the name of Currant River, from some berries abounding upon its margin, but which was, be- 


i yond doubt, the Quicourre. The principal objects of which the Journal takes notice in this interval, 
are the numerous herds of buffalo which darkened the prairies in every direction, and the 1emains of 
r a fortification on the south shore of the river, nearly opposite the upper extremity of what has been 


since called Bonhomme Island. Of these remains a minute description is given, which tallies in 

every important particular with that of Captains Lewis and Clarke. T'he travellers had passed the 

Little Sioux, Floyd’s, the Great Sioux, White-Stone, and Jacques rivers on the North; with Wa- 

wandysenche creek, and White-Paint river on the south, but at neither of these streams did they 

: stop to trap for any long period. They had also passed the great village of the Omahas, of which 

; the Journal takes no notice whatever. This village, at the time, consisted of full three hundred 
houses, and was inhabited by a numerous and powerful tribe; but it is not immediately upon the 
banks of the Missouri, and the boats probably went by it durirg the night—for the party had begun 
to adopt this mode of progress, through fear of the Sioux. We resume the narrative of Mr. Rodman, 
with the second of September, } 

September 2. We had now reached a part of the river where, according to all report, a great deal 
of danger was to be apprehended from the Indians, and we became extremely cautious in our move- 
ments. This was the region inhabited by the Sioux, a warlike and ferocious tribe, who had, upon 
several occasions, evinced hostility to the whites, and were known to be constantly at war with all 
the neighboring tribes. The Canadians had many incidents to relate respecting their savage pro- 
pensities, and I had much apprehension lest these cowardly creatures should take an opportunity of 
deserting, and retracing their way to the Mississippi. To lessen the chances of this, I removed one 
of them from the piroque, and supplied his place by Poindexter Greely. All the Greelys came in 
from the shore, turning loose the horses. Our arrangement was now as follows :—In the piroque, 
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Poindexter Greely, Pierre Junét, Toby, and one Canadian—in the large boat, myself; Thornton ; 
Wormley ; John, Frank, Robert, and Meredith Greely ; and three Canadians, with the dog. We set 
sail about dusk, and, having a brisk wind from the south, made good head-way, although, as night 
came on, we were greatly embarrassed by the shoals. We continued our course without interruption, 
however, until a short time before day-break, when we ran into the mouth of a creek, and concealed 
the boats among the underwood. 

tember 3 and 4, During both of these days it rained and blew with excessive violence, so that 
we did not leave our retreat at all. The weather depressed our spirits very much, and the narratives 
of the Canadians about the terrible Sioux did not serve to raise them. We all congregated in the 
¢abin of the large boat, and held a council in regard to our future movements. The Greelys were 
for a bold push through the dangerous country, maintaining that the stories of the voyageurs were 
mere exaggerations, and that the Sioux would only be 4 little troublesome, without proceeding to 
hostility. Wormley and Thornton, however, as well as Pierre {all of whom had much experience 
in the Indian character) thought that our present policy was the best, although it would necessarily 
detain us much longer on our voyage than would otherwise be the case. My own opinion coincided 
with theirs—in our present course we might escape any collision with the Sioux—and I did not re- 
gard the delay as a matter of consequence. 

September 5. We set off at night, and proceeded for about ten miles, when the day began to ap- 
pear, and we hid the boats as before, in a narrow creek, which was well adapted to the purpose, as 
its mouth was almost blocked up by a thickly-wooded island. It again came on to rain furiously, 
and we were all drenched to the skin before we could arrange matters for turning in, in the cabin. 
Our spirits were much depressed by the bad weather, and the Canadians especially were in a miser- 
able state of dejection, We had now come to a narrow part of the river where the current was 
strong, and the cliffs on both sides overhung the water, and were thickly wooded with lynn, oak, 
black-walnut, ash, and chesnut. Through such a gorge we knew it would be exceedingly difficult 
to pass without observation, even at night, and our apprehensions of attack were greatly increased. 
We resolved not to re-commence our journey until late, and then to proceed with the most stealthy 
caution, In the meantime we posted a sentry on shore, and one in the piroque, while the rest of us 
busied ourselves in overhauling the arms and ammunition, and preparing for the worst. 

About ten o’clock we were getting ready to start, when the dog gave a low growl, which made us 
all fly to our rifles ; but the cause of the disturbance proved to be a single Indian of the Ponca tribe, 
who came up frankly to our sentry on shore, and extended his hand. We brought him on board, 
and gave him whiskey, when he became very communicative, and told us that his tribe, who lived 
some miles lower down the river, had been watching our movements for several days past, but that 
the Poncas were fiiends and would not molest the whites, and would trade with us upon our return. 
They had sent him now to caution the whites against the Sioux, who were great robbers, and who 
were lying in wait for the party at a bend of the river, twenty miles farther up. There were three 
bands of them, he said, and it was their intention to kill us all, in revenge for an insult sustained by 
one of their chiefs, many years previously, at the hands of a French trapper. 


SABBATH MORNING. 


BY J. p****, WELLSBURG, VA. 


And as each sound that floated wide 
Dies in the quietness profoend, 
Scarce seems a zephyr’s sigh to chide 
The sacred spell that breathes around. 


On, ’tis an heur when holy love 

Might smile amidst earth's scenes of wo; 
The heavens are all in peace above, * 
And all seems hush'd and calm below. 
A soothing influence to the breast, 
Refreshing as the dews of even, Blest day, the Christian wanderer mourns, 
Lulls each disturbing care to rest, Who in time’s shadowy pathway strays, 
And steals the thoughts from earth to heaven. When eve with chilling damps retarns 
To dim thy sun’s departing rays ; 

But soon he on the dark sea’s sand 

With worn and weary feet shall stand, 
And hail the bright inheritance 

Of the eternal Sabbath land. 


The bell from every tall church tower 
Sends forth upon the stilly air 

Its music notes, to tell the hour 

Has come for bended knee and prayer. 
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THE BROTHERS. 


AN INCIDENT CONNECTED WITH THE BATTLE OF WATERLOO. 






BY WILLIAM E. BURTON, PHILADELPAIA. 


All was prepared—the fire, the sword, the men 
To wield them in their terrible array. 
The army, like a lion from his 
forth with nerve and sinews bent to slay— 
A human Hydra, issuing from its fen 
‘Te breathe destruction on its winding way . . 
yron. 


Ax Baglish artist of celebrity related the following little incident in my presence, some half dozen 
years ago. The vivacity of his manner imbued the simple matter with an effect which cannot be 
given upon paper, although it was that eflect which induced me immediately to enter the narrative 
in the pages of my common-place book. I now present to the reader a verbatim copy of my nota- 
tien, retaining even the pronominal “I” of the original. The anecdote is positively a matter of fact, 
and the surviving brother is now one of Dritain’s most illustrious peers. 








































Taz sudden return of Bonaparte from Elba materially interfered with the extent of my conti- 
nental tour. France was for the present “ a sealed book” to an Englishman, and Belgium had be- 
‘come any thing but a pleasant residence for a quiet son of the palette. It was known, or said to be 
known, that the outlawed emperor was advancing through Hainault with seventy or eighty thousand 
men ; countless regiments of English, Dutch, Hanoverian, and Belgian troops were daily arriving in 
the good city of Brassels; and it was reasonable to suppose that the broad fields of Brabant were 
likely once more to be the prize ring of the European potentates. Thousandsaf English fashionables, 
driven from Paris by the arrival of Napoleon, congregated in the metropolis of Flanders; French 
officers attached to the Bourbon cause, many of them penniless from the haste with which they 
ressed the boundaries of their native land, to which they had but just returned after a tedious and 
degrading exile; the officers of the English and German legions ; the officials of the Flemish govern- 
ment; the great men of the whole Flemish nation ; and, independent of the usual mob of camp fol- 
lowers, a crowd of sight-loving English and idlers who had positively crossed the sea for the purpose 

* of witnessing the campaign. ‘The Flemish landlords were keenly aware of their advantageous position, 
and absolutely quadrupled their usual prices ; nevertheless the Hotel de Bellevue, in the Place Royale, 
was compelled to have a guard stationed at its doors, to prevent the irruption of the multitude of 
lodging seekers, who would not otherwise be gainsaid. 

My pockets were unable to stand the siege made upon them by the leeches of Brussels, and I re- 
solved to start for home ; although I wished to see the fan, which was in preparation, as the players 
say, and speedily to be produced. I was induced to quit a week earlier than [ should otherwise 
have done, by the earnest solicitation of a hard-faced Frenchman, a special courier in the service of 
the gouty Lewis ; this fellow had been employed for some weeks in travelling between England and 
the seat of war, and now, with the prospect of a few days’ idleness, was unable to find a place where- 
in he could work off his long arrears of sleep. He offered to pay the whole of my bill at my lodging, 
the Hotel de Sucéde, in the lower town, if I would give up my little room to his sole use. I took his 
offer and his cash, sent my passport to be vised, and secured ‘a seat in the diligence to Malines 
| eye’ where I intended to remain a day or two, and gloat over the beauties of Vandyck’s 

athedral altar piece of The Cracifixion, and the various pictures by Rubens which decorate the 
churches of St. John and Notre Dime. 

Having deposited my portmanteau with the conducteur, I jumped into the coupée of the diligence, 
and, being the first comer, I secured the most comfortable seat of the three, to which, in fact, I was 
entitled by the number of my ticket. In a few minutes, however, I was requested by the conducteur 
to resign my seat, in consequence of the whole of the coupée having been secured by a gentleman 
and his lady, who were going through to Antwerp ; I exhibited my ticket, and compelled the official 
to acknowledge my priority of claim and the error of the office clerk. 

« Why should I give up my right to a seat because two passengers wish most aristocratically to 
secure the whole coupée ?” 

« Monsieur is in bad health, and Madame has her fille de chambre, whom she wishes to retain by 
her side.” * 

“Very well. Obtain me a seat in the rofonde or the inéerieur, and I will resign my number to 
the lady.” 
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A young and beautiful Englishwoman, who, with others of the passengers, had been listening to 
my dispute with the conducteur, announced herself as the lady in question, and with many thanks 
for my consideration, insisted upon my keeping my seat, as she intended placing her maid in the 
rotonde. ‘The extreme debility of her brother, and the possibility of an unpleasant companion, had 
induced them to secure the whole of the coupée, but she was not so preposterous as to permit any 
gentleman to suffer inconvenience on her account, especially when he possessed a prior claim to the 
seat, and his politeness insured them the certainty of an agreeable companion. 

I was somewhat doubtful at first whether this florid compliment was not meant sarcastically, and, 
for a moment, I meditated a flight to the outside of the diligence ; but the quiet lady-like air of the 
speaker evinced her sincerity, and her delicate beauty determined me to remain in her society, and 
prove myself, if possible, the agreeable companion she had thought fit to denominate me. 

The brother was in sucha weak state as to require the help of a couple of stout fellows to lift him 
into his seat. He was fearfully emaciated, but tlfe hectic of consumptiun did not illume his cheek, 
nor the fire of fever light his almost glazed and sunken eye. He was suffering from atrophy ; it 
seemed wonderful that a haman being could be so perfectly attenuated, and yet live. His sister 
supplied the place of wife and mother; a more patient and attentive nurse the most nervous invalid 
could not desire, and his weak and hollow voice grew potent in the utterance of her praise. 

I soon ascertained that he was the eldest son of a nobleman distinguished for his high tory. bearing, 
and had been travelling during the past year in the Seuth of France and Italy, in search of that 
blessing which alone renders life endurable ; but he became daily worse, and less able to sustain the 
fatigue of locomotion. ‘The war movements of Europe’s sovereigns compelled him to leave the city 
of Brussels, where he had purposed spending the summer—he was now on his way back to his pa- 
ternal halls—to die. The difficulties attendant on procuring a private conveyance were insurmount- 
able in his case—the distance to Antwerp. was short, and the diligence afforded an easy and a ready 
means of travel. 

We threaded our devious way through the crowded streets of Brussels, amidst troops of horse, 
private carriages, baggage and ammunition waggons, and tumbrils, battalions of foot soldiers, heavy 
artillery, country vehicles heavily laden with storage and comunissariat stores, sutlers’ carts, couriers, 
and aid-de-camps, As the troops arrived, they were sent to their several cantonments; but the 
city had been a scene of continual bustle and noise for many days, and seemed to have attained 
the height of confusion at the moment.of our departure. The Life Guards, the choicest specimen of © 
English cavalry, had just arrived, and were drawn up in parade orderin the Park, surrounded by 
thousands of the citizens, who gazed with wonder upon those noble fellows, the perfection of disci- 
pline and warlike bearing. It was their maiden campaign ; the dandified appearance of their juve- 
nile officers, the degrading nature of their avocations in London, where they were compelled to fill 
the unsoldier-like duties of household troops, such as escorting the members of the Royal Family to 
and from London and Windsor, guarding state prisoners, and quelling cockney out-breaks, had 
brought them inte much disrepute with the Londoners, who predicted the total discomfiture in battle 
of these “ holiday soldiers,” “ butterfly troopers,” and “ Piccadilly butchers,” as they were called in 
reference to the riots consequent upon Burdett’s removal to the Tower of London, when one of the 
mob was killed by the eavalry guard. But how nobly did the Life Guards earn a title to their 
spurs at the eventful field of Waterloo? in their charge upon the cuirassiers of Napoleon, the war- 
like pets 6f the grand capitaine turned tail and galloped discomfited across the field. It is a well 
known fact that one of the Life Guards, named Shaw, killed nine of the enemy with his own hand. 
When the English infantry beheld the gallant nature of the Life Guards’ charge upon the dreaded 
cuirassiers, the sliouts of wonder and joy that burst from their many thousands of throats rose above 
the roar of the artillery. But Iam not going to detail the well-known events of this wondrous 
battle—I have made this out-of-the-way turning from my story just to prove that it is possible to be 
well dressed, to be, in fact, something of a dandy, and yet possess the courage of a man. 

In due time we passed the Porte Guillaume, and entered the beautiful avenue of trees called the 
Allee Verte, extending itself, like the Long Walk at Windsor, up tothe purlieus of the royal re- 
sidence. My fellow passenger, the invalid, had felt a little excited by the bustle of the city and the 
stirring sounds of the various regimental bands ; he knew by name many of the officers of the English 
troops, aud felt more than a common interest in the probable issue of the approaching struggle. 
As we entered the Aliée Verte, the Duke of Brunswick's regiment passed us in marching order, 
Each soldier was dressed in black, with scull and cross-bones insignia in the front of his hat, 
which was surmounted by a black plume; the colors of the regiment were of black silk, and the 
officers, including the gallant duke himself, were in deep mourning, with black sashes and feathers, 
and crape was affixed to the hilts of their swords. 

« Ah!” said the invalid, sinking back into his seat, “a fatal omen! the Brunswick black band 
{ cannot bear to look upon it—for it tells of death and foul revenge.” It was in vain that we en- 
deavored to rally him from his weak and superstitious feeling ; he affirmed that the Duke of Bruns- 
wick, in resolving to keep his soldiers in mourning till the death of his father was avenged, was 

actuated by unholy motives; by personal vengeance, and not by patriotic zeal, and that the duke’s 
own and immediate fall would prove the truth of the remark. He anticipated personal evil, also 
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from meeting the black band in the height of his excitement, at the moment when he had felt more 
Telief from his withering malady than he had experienced during any other day in the past year— 
he knew it was a weakness, but he expected present misfortune, if not death. 

We proceeded in silence for some little distance, till the sudden stopping of the diligence, and the 
sound of martial music again roused our attention. A battalion of newly-arrived English soldiers 
had made a partial halt in the centre of the A/lée, awaiting the route to their cantonment which 
had not arrived from the major-general of the division. After a short delay, the diligence was allow- 
ed to proceed—as the heavy vehicle was rolling gently past the extended lines of infantry, we gazed 
into many hundred faces of our countrymen who were about to dare the dangers of the battle 
field. I was calmly guessing how many of the robust forms and merry faces befure me were to be 
sacrificed on the altar of glory, and whether death meant to decimate them merely, or to mow down 
the majority in the plenitude of his power, and leave but a meagre skeleton of their well-filled ranks, 
when I was startled by the abrupt exclamation of our lady passenger, who had been also viewing the 
troops. 

“ Good God! there’s Albert !” 

“The loudness of the remark drew the attention of a small knot of officers who had congregated 
together under one of the spreading trees of the Ali/de. A handsome young man, carrying the colors 
of his country, uttered a cry of surprise, bounded to the side of the diligence, and commanded it to 


BURTON’S GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


“Mary! my own Mary! my dear sister—and Harry, too.” 

“You, here !” gasped the invalid, as he staggered from his seat to the window, and threw himself 
across my knees to seize his brother’s outstretched hand. “ You, here, Albert—in the army ?” 

“Why not? I’ve left Oxford—with the honors too, old fellow. My country wanted me, and here 
Iam. Why, Harry! dear Harry, how ill you do look !” 

“Our mother, Albert—we have not received letters from England lately—our mother’s health” — 
inquired the sister. 

“She is dead, Mary. She died two months since.” 

“Dead! oh, why, why were we not informed ?” 

“ We have written many times, to your last direction, Poste Restant, Strasburg.” 

“ We intended to pass the summer there, or in its vicinity. I forgot that it was in France. It is. 
my fault. And mother is indeed no more?” 

“ She died with a blessing on her lips for her absent children.” 

There was a pause—a holy pause, sacred to the dest affections of the heart. It was broken by the 
sound of the bugle, the hum of many voices, and the loud beating of the drums, 

“The route has arrived ; I must to my post. Good bye, Mary. God bless you, Harry. Father 
is at the Hall in Norfolk—he’ll be glad to see you. Rouse him from his grief, bring him over to 
Paris next month, and let’s be happy together.” 

«“T shall never see you more, Albert,” said the invalid. 

« Nonsense—you are worth a dozen dead ones yet. Our men are on the move, by Jeve; I must 
be gone. Good bye, Mary—I know you will take care of him. Harry, old fellow—brother, give us 
yout hand. This war is but a nine days’ wonder—it must last till I win my laurels, though. See 
you in Paris—and then Harry, I'll give you another sister—your old play-mate, Mary, my darling 
Enily.” . 

The young soldier blushed as he grasped the hands of his relatives ; the word of command was 
given, and he stepped from the side of the vehicle to his appointed place in the ranks of England’s 
warriors; the gentle breeze shook out the folds of his country’s flag, as, with head erect, and step of 
honest pride, he paced to the martial soundings of the band. The elder brother retired from the 
window, and covered his face with his long attenuated fingers. The sister gazed after the young hero 
and watched his retiring steps with painful earnestness, while the silent tears stole down her cheeks 
unchecked. 

She was roused from her gaze by the sobs of her invalid brother. 

«“T shall never see Albert more. The hand of death is on me, Mary; he will not be thwarted of 
his prey. I shall soon follow our parent.” 

“ Let us hope that the air of your native hills e : : 

“ Do not hope it, for it cannot he. Fool that I was to give Strasburg as a direction. Write home 
from Antwerp, and ask father to join us directly. Albert expects to meet me at Paris—J shall never 
see him again! How handsome he appears! We spoke together but for a minute, yet our dis- 
course embraced the sum of human existence—collegiate honors, martial glory, love and pride, 
and—death! Happy brother! blessed with health and youth, he is now in the sure pursuit of 
victory and fame. Emily, too, the rich and beauteoas girl, the companion of his infancy, the chosen 
of his heart, awaits his return to gladden him with the name of husband! while I, spirit-broken, 
hopeless, helpless, am dragging my dying frame about the world—a curse to myself, and a subject of 
annoyance to all around me.” 

Dear brother—this is very unkind.” 

« did not mean it so, for you deserve more fiom me than a life’s devotion can repay. You must 
excuse us, sir,” said he, addressing me ; “this little family matter has doubtless been sufficiently 
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tiresome to you—but this dear girl willingly resigned her place in the fashionable world when her 
youth and beauty, to say nothing of her birth, gave her a position which few can ever hope to gain— 
nay, more, she gave up the certainty of a desirable match with one who honcrably deserves her love— 
for the sake of sacrificing her young daysin attendance upon a hypochondriac death-struck brother, 
Bat it is now nearly over; I feel that a few short days will end the struggle, and then, my dearest 
Mary, you may look once more for happiness and love.” 

The invalid was right in part of his hypochondriac prognostications ; I have told how the sight of 
the black band immediately preceded the news of the death of the invalid’s mother, and it is now 
a matter of history that Brunswick’s duke was killed in the execution of his revenge. But the invalid’s 


. prophecy respecting the family destinies proved strangely erroneous, nothwithstanding appearances 


were so much in its favor. It is true, though, that he never did see his brother again—for the young 
soldier was found under the walls of the Chateau St. Hougomont with his right arm shattered by a 
cannon ball, a bayonet wound in his breast, and a sabre cut upon his cheek—buat his country’s flag 
was clutched in his death grasp, and his comrades had to cut the staff and the colors from the hold 
of his closed and death-stiffened fingers. The invalid encountered a severe storm in his passage across 
the channel; a strong bout of sea sickness, which at one time seemed to threaten his weak frame 
with dissolution, evidently new-tuned his nerves and gave him a fresh lease of life His recovery 
was speedy and entire; he hastened to console the afilicted Emily, the intended bride of the dead 
soldier ; how sincerely she mourned his loss may be ascertained from the fact that in less than a 
twelvemonth, she gave her hand in marriage to his brother. 

The sister married the man of her heart, and is now the mother of seven children. An affectionate 
sister seldom makes a bad wife. ‘The adventure in the diligence had its effect upon my future des- 
tiny, I can assure you. I was then a poor half starved painter, living upon enthusiasm and boiled 
beef, with a tolerable slice of hope of better things. You know what I am now, and how I live. 
You know too who putronises me, and who is said, correctly too, I own, to be the builder of my 
fortune and my fame. Well, that nobleman was the invalid in the diligence. 


THE WARNING VOICE. 


BY MISS SARAH L. LAMBERT, FRANKFORD, PA. 





Tarne is a voice, mysterious, sad, and deep, Through her young heart that voice is passing 
That oftentimes comes ringing through the heart, now, 

Startling the soul as from some charmed sleep, | Casting dim shadows o’er her pearly brow. 
Bidding each thought of gaiety depart, 

Teaching the spirit, in a mournful tone, 

How vain the joys we fundly call our own, 


And oft, amid the noise and strife of war, 
The clash of armor, and the roll of drums, 
Sounding more sternly than the battle’s roar, 
Through valiant hearts the voice of warning 


When, in the glowing hour of youthful pride, 
The exulting heart in happiness beats high, 
When swift the hours in bright enjoyment glide, 
And life seems cloudless as the summer sky, 
Then oft that voice comes sadly whispering near 

Of hopes that dazzle but to disappear. 


The youthful wanderer from his native land— 
Tho’ bright the scenes through which his foot- 
steps roam, 
His sunburnt cheek, by perfumed breezes fanned— 
Sits musing fondly o'er his childhood’s home; 
Then visions come of fearful changes wrought 
Around his hearth too darkly sad for thought. 


Wreathing white flowers about her glossy hair, 
Before her mirror stands the blushing bride; 

Her eye is joyous, and undimmed by care; 
“But suddenly she starts and turns aside— 








comes, 
And tells the victor in his proudest hour 
That earthly fame dies like a blighted flower. 


The very buds that burst around our feet, 
Whose charms such brightness to the earths 
impart, 
A summer breeze though charged with odors sweet. 
Will wake the voice of sorrow in the heart, 
For ah! we know the flowers must fade away, 
And Summer yield to Autumn’s chill decay. 


Fain would the sou! herself with dreams deceive 
Too bright to last—and closely round her wrap 
The brilliant webs the looms of fancy weave— 
When, like the bird of omen’s solemn flap, 
The spirit-voice comes sounding lowly near, 
And, as the mist of morn, her visions disappess.. 
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ADDITIONAL SKETCHES FROM 


THE LOG OF OLD IRONSIDES. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “OLD IRONSIBES OFF A LEB SHORE.” 





Your glorious standard launch again, 
‘lo meet another tue !—Camp. 


OLD IRONSIDES ON A LEE SHORE- 


Tr was at the close of a stormy day in the month of May, 1835, when the gallant frigate Consti- 
tution, under the command of captain Elliott, having on board the late Edward Livingston, then 
minister at the court of France, and his family, and manned by nearly five hundred souls, drew near 
to “the chops” of the English channel. For four days she had been beating down from Plymouth, 
and on the fifth at evening, she made her last tack from the French coast. 

The watch was set at eight, P. M. The captain eame on deck soon after, and, having ascertained 
the bearing of Scilly, gave orders to keep the ship “full and bye,” remarking at the same time, to 
the officer of the deck, that he might make the light on the lee beam, but he stated he thought it 
more than propable that he would pass it without seeing it. He then “ turned in,” as did most. of 
the idlers, and the starboard watch. 

Ata quarter past nine, P. M., the ship headed west by compass, when the cry of “ Light O,” was 
heard from the fore-top-sail yard. 

«“ Where away ?” asked the officer of the deck. 

«“ Three points on the lee bow,” replied the look-out man—which the landsman will readily un- 
derstand to mean very nearly straight ahead. At this moment the captain appeared, and took the 
trumpet. 

“ Call all hands,” was his immediate order. 

« All hands!” whistled the boatswain, with the long srhill summons so familiar to the ear of am 
able seaman. 

« All hands,” screamed: the boatswain’s mates; and, ere the last echo died away, all but the sick 
were upon deck. 

The ship was staggering through a heavy swell from the Bay of Biscay. The gale which had 
been blowing several days had increased to a severity that wasnot to be made light of. The breakers 
where Sir Cloudesley Shovel and his fleet were destroyed in the daysof Queen Anne, sang their song 
of death before, and the Dead man’s Ledge replied in hoarser notes behind. To go ahead seemed 
to be death, and to attempt to go about was sure destruction. 

The first thing that canght the eye of the captain was the furled main-sail, which he had ordered 
to be carried throughout the evening, the hauling up of which (contsary to the last order that he 
had given to the officer of the previous watch, on leaving the deck) had caused the ship to fall off to 
leeward two points, and had thus led her into a position on a “lee shore,” upon which a strong gale 
was blowing her with such force as to render her chance of safety almost hopeless. That sole chance 
consisted in standing on through the breakers of Scilly, or in passing them by a close graze along their 
outer ledge—was this destined to be the end of the gallant old ship, consecrated by so many a piayer 
and blessing from the heart of a nation ? 

« Why is the main-sail up, when [ ordered it set?” cried the commander, in a tremendous voice. 

“ Finding that she pitched her bows under, sir, I took it in under the general order that the officer 
of the deck should carry sail according to his discretion,” replied the lieutenant in charge. 

«“ Master’s mate, heave the log,” was the prompticommand. The log was thrown. 

« How fast does she go?” 

« Five knots ‘and a half, sir.” 

« Board the main tack, sir.” 

« She will not bear it,” said the officer of the deck. 

« Board the main tack,” thundered the captain, “ keep her full and bye, quarter master!” 

« Aye, aye, sir !”—the tack was manned. 

« Haul aft the main sheet,” shouted the captain; and away went the after guard giving the huge 
sail, like a sea bird’s wing, to the gale. 


* This sketch was first published in the Democratic Review of April, 1839 ; its appearance her 
is "necessary to the completion of the series, but some essential alterations have been made in its 
construction, 
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OLD IRONSIDES. 





« Give her the lee helm when she goes into the sea,” cried the captain. 
« Aye, aye, sir, she has it,” growled out the old sea dog at the binnacie. 
« Right your helm! keep her full and bye !” 

«“ Aye, aye, sir, full and bye she is,” was the prompt answer from the helm. 

« How fast does she go?” 

«Bight knots and a half, sir.” 

. © How bears the light ?”’ 

«Close aboard on the lee beam, sir.” 

«“ Keep her away half a point,” 

« How fast does she go ?”’ 

“Nine knots, si.” 

“ Steady so,” returned the captain. 

“ Steady,” sung the helmsman; and all men were silent upon that crowded deck for a space of 
time that seemed to my imagination almost an age. 

It was a trying hour with us. Unless we could carry sail at.the rate of nine knots an hour, we 
must of necessity dash upor: Scilly, and who ever, during a storm, touched those rocks and lived? 
The sea ran very high; the rain fell in sheets; the sky was. one/black curtain, illumined only by the 
faint light which was to mark our deliverance, or stand a monument of our destruction. The wind 
had got above whistling; it came in puffs of thunder, that flattened the waves, and made our old 
frigate settle to her bearings, while every thing on board seemed cracking into pieces, At this mo- 
ment the carpenter reported that the after bolt of the weather fore shroud had drawn. 

« Get on the luffs, and set them on all the weather shrouds—keep her at small helm, quarter- 
master, and ease her in the sea,” were the successive orders of the captain. 

The lufls were soon placed on the weather shrouds, which of course relieved the chains and chan- 
nels; but many an anxious eye was turned towards the remaining bolts; for upon them depended 
the masts, and upon the masts depended the safety of the ship. With one foot of canvas less, fifteen 
minutes would have been the length of her life. 

Onward plunged, in silent majesty, the overladen frigate, and at every surge she seemed bent 
upon making the deep the sailor’s grave, and her live-oak sides his coffin of glory. She had been 
hurriedly fitted out at Boston, when the thermometer was below zero, and when her shrouds were 
set up the lanyards were thawed. Her rigging therefore slackened at every strain ; and her unwield- 
ly masts (for she had those designed for the new frigate Cumberland, a much larger ship,) seemed 
ready to jump out of her, and take the decks with them. And now—while all was apprehension— 
another bolt drew—and then another—until at last our salvation hung upon a bolt Jess than a man’s 
wrist in size. Still the good iron clung to the solid wood, and spite of the twisting and creaking of 
the channels, it bore us along, the thunder-speaking breakets in gallant style. As we bounded on— 
for I can compare our vessel’s motion to nothing else than bounding—the rocks seemed within a few 
feet of us. Dark as was the night, the white foam scowled around their black heads, while the spray 
fell over us, and the thunder of the dashing suzge sounded like the awful knell of ocean, for the 
victims ready to be engulphed. 

At length the light bore upon our lee-quarter, and the broad Atlantic rolled its white caps before 
us. Previous to this moment all, as I have before stated, were silent; each officer and man was at 
his post ; and the bearing and countenance of the captain gave encouragement to all on board. With 
but a bare possibility of saving the ship and her complement of men, he placed his reliance upon his 
nautical skill and courage, aud by carrying the ponderous main-sail when under any other circum- 
stances, it would have been a suicidal act, he weathered the lee shore, and saved the Constitution. 
The main-sail was now hauled up by light hearts and strong hands; the flying-jib and spanker were 
taken in, and from the Light of St. Agnes the gallant vessel, under close reefed topsails and jib, took 
her departure and danced merrily over the deep, towards her native land. 

‘ “Pipe down, Mr. Montgomery,” said the captain, to the first lieutenant, “ and splice the main 
race,” 

“ Pipe down,” echoed the first lieutenant, to the boatswain. 

“Pipe down,” whistled the boatswain, and his sturdy mates, to the crew, and pipe down it was, 
Soon “ Jack o’ the Dust” held his levee on the main gun deck ; and the weather-beaten tars, as they 
gathered about the grog tub and Juxuriated in a full allowance of old rye, forgot all their perils and 
fatigue. 

“ How near to the rocks did we go!” said I, to the master’s assistant the next morning. 

He made no reply, but, taking down a chart of the British Isles, showed me a zig-zag pencil mark 
Setween a rock and the iskend breakers, which must have been a narrow channel for a fisherman to 
beat through in a head wind, in pleasant weather, by daylight. But Old Ironsides was not to be 
laid up in ordinary on the rocks that line the coast of England ; and her thunder note may again 
compel the. British Lion to. ask for quarter on the deep. 

I went upon deck ; the sea was calm; a gentle breeze was swelling our canvas from water sail to 
royal; the isles of Scilly had sank in rosy light on the eastern waters; and the clouds of the dying 
— were rolling off in broken masses to the northward and westward, like the flying columns of a 

nm army. 
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I have been in many a gale of wind when death seemed stalking towards me upon the waters, and 
the next yawn of the agitated sea seemed destined to receive me ; but never did I experience an hour 
so terrific as that, when, hanging by a single bolt, the Constitution, with her five hundred souls, 
labored to weather Scilly. 


Note. During the gale Mrs, Livingston inquired of captain Elliott if she was not in great danger. 

«“ No, madam”— said that officer, while he stood by the chart and measured with his dividers the 
distance between the ship and the breakers—< you are as safe as you would be in the aisle of a 
church.” 

Satisfied with this assurance, the good lady retired to her state-room, and slept out the gale. Itis 
singular that the frigate Boston, captain McNeal, about the close of the Revolution, escaped a simi- 
lar danger while employed in carrying out to France Chancellor Livingston, a relative of Edward, 
and also minister to the Court of St. Cloud. He likewise had his wife with him; and, while the 
Boston was quivering by a lee shore, Mrs. Livingston asked the captain—a rough, but gallant old 
fire-eater-—if they were not in danger—to which he replied—* Yes, madam, we are, and you had 
better get down upon your knees, and pray to your God to forgive you your numerous sins ; for, if 
we don’t carry by this point, in five minutes we shall all be in h—li!” 


AN AUTUMNAL PERPETRATION. 


THE MAD POET. 


BY J. BEAUCHAMP JONES, BALTIMORE, 


He stood, with folded arms, upon a rock 

That jutted out fiom a tall mountain side, 

So high in air that each loud thunder-shock 

Threatened to plunge him in the ocean tide. 

Yet he, unmoved, ne’er turned his brow to hide 

The lightning flashing round him—but on high 

Still steadfast gazed, his lips compressed with 
pride 

That naught like fear escaped bim—nor a sigh 

Told to the carping world he should in anguish 
die. 


He had known much of pleasure and of pain; 

The gifted revel with acute delight 

When fancy kindles up her vast domain, 

And thought darts upward in its eagle flight. 

Bat oft his brow was dark as murky night, 

When the blue sky is curtained with a cloud, 

And flapping ravens shriek their wild affright : 

’Midst his first triumphs slander wove a shroud 

That chilled his warmest blood, and made him 
fierce and proud. 


Genius had lit her fires within his breast, 

And he had sung his high inspired lay ; 

But envious foes had broken his sweet rest, 

And the adored one spurned his love away. 

His brow turned pale, and from his eye a ray 
Flashed forth unearthly, and his lip was curled 
In mockery of the shaft foredoomed to slay ; 
And soon his hopes were in a chaos hurled, 
And he a reckless maniac howling through the 





world, 


Men stared in wonder at his freaks so wild— 

For he was watchful at the dead of night, 

And wandered lonely like some elfin child, 

His eyes wide glaring like a troubled sprite. 

He ghastly smiled, (sad token of delight,) 

And rushed away to the dark frowning hills, 

Where thunders rolled, and flashed the levin’s light, 

And sought ’midst storms a solace for his ills, 

Where naught should stir his breast but pure 
electric thrills. 


And thus he stood, the tempest roaring round, 

On that dread night when moaned the fitful wind : 

He seemed to read some mystery profound, 

And smiled as fancied figures crossed his mind. 

Anon, a piteous scream was heard behind, 

And the false maid once wildly loved, now came 

In snow-white robes, and ringlets unconfined, 

His youthful love at last in truth to claim— 

And called him to return in her once worshipped 
name. 


He heard and paused, just ere the fatal spring 

Had plunged him headlong to the depths below ; 

He rushed like dove, on swiftest cleaving wing, 

And clasped his prize, no more the cause of woe.. 

Their mingled tears were not forbid to flow, 

And peaceful bliss henceforth their passion crown- 
ed. 

But many a gifted child is doomed to know 

Less peace that his, when fortune once has 
frowned, 


And from the rock of life makes the eternal bound!’ 
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SACRED LYRICS. 


BY THOMAS DUNN ENGLISH, M. D. PHILADELPHIA. 


THE DEATH OF SAMSON, 


Tue strong man is taken—his long locks are shorn; 
Now woe to the day that the yielder was born ! 

A woman the means, and the proud Philistine, 

To revel and dance in his palace, is seen. 

For Samson hath yielded, the mighty hath quailed, 
And the pride of the children of Jacob hath failed. 


Ay! strike up your cymbals, and bow to your gods ; 
Raise the shoutings of mirth till your proud temple nods; 
Ye have shorn him of strength, and bereft him of sight; 
Leaving life unto him but a tempest and night. 

Rejoice while we may, for the moment draws near, 
When the sound of your laughter shall change unto fear. 


They bring him in shame from his dungeon so dark, 

Their object of sport, of their rude jesting mark ; 

As the mouse, who will flee from the dread unicorn, 
When his foe is no more, scoffs at hoof and at horn ; 

But “ vengeance is giv’n,” saith the Lord, “ and ’tis mine,” 
And the hosts of Philistia were slain at their shrine. 


The heathen ere mourning—their daughters are pale, 
Lamenting the death of her proud men of mail— 

Who no longer, on steeds from the desert, shall prance, 
Exulting with buckler, and boasting with lance— 
For Jehovah hath spoken, and Samson hath done, 

And the hosts of the foeman have fallen as one. 





THE CONQUEST OF GIDEON, 


Arouse to the contest who fight for the Lord, 

But wield ye no bucklers, and bear ye no sword, 

For Jehovah, the mighty. hath utter’d and said, 

That the hosts of our foemen in death shall be laid, 

They number their thousands, three hundred we know— 
“The sword of the Lord, and of Gideon! Ho!” 


With trumpets in hand, and with pitcher and lamp, 
Come slowly and silent, advance to the camp. 

Though the foe, in their number, like grasshoppers lay, 
When they revel and leap in the light of the day, 
Like the water of streams shall their life-current flow : 
«The sword of the Lord, and of Gideon! Ho!” 


Give breath to your trumpets, ye men that are chose, 
And carry a fear to the heart of your foes. 

Let your pitchers be broken, your bright lamps be bare, 
In the wind of the midnight to flicker and glare— 

The host of Our Father before us doth go: 

«“ The sword of the Lord, and of Gideon! Ho!” 


The trumpets were blown, and uncovered the lights, 
And strife made its way ’mid the proud Midianites ; 
The sword of the brother ’gainst brother was turned, 
And the son ’gainst the father with anger that burned ; 
While dread came the shout on the ears of the foe, ~ 
« The sword of the Lord, and of Gideon! Ho !” 





WHO CAN SHE BE? 


BY Kk. G., PHILADA. 
































































Some years ago, business took me to the city of B——., where having previously taken a room in 
a private boarding-house, it was with no small satisfaction that immediately on my arrival, I found 
myself snugly ensconced in a comfortable apartment some fourteen feet square, garnished with 
sundiy pieces of “ neat and appropriate” furniture, and. pleasantly warmed by a cheerful coal fire. 
The walls were graced with nranifold colored prints, wherein. the forms.of Faith, Hope, and Charity, 
(not by Sir Joshua,) glared most conspicuously in blue and red. drapery, surrounded by frames of 
black and gold, tastefully ornamented with bows of yellow ribbon. 

Having completed my toilet and removed: my travel-soiled habiliments, I amused myself with a 
volume of Southey’s poems, which [chanced to find in the room, until the welcome sound of the tea- 
bell effectually banished every poetical association. from my mind, and substituted glorious and (just 
then) far more moving visions of buttered muflins and steaming coffee urns in their stead. 
Consigning Southey then, to the temporary oblivion of a closet’s dusty shelf, 1 made al! haste to 
reach that agreeable rendezvous, yelept dining-room,. wherein was gradually congregating a circle of 
fellow hungry expectants, who sufficiently attested by the rapidity with which each dropped into his 
or her seat, their anxiety to commence an attack on the various delicacies spread so temptingly be- 
fore them. : 

After I had somewhat ap the imperious demands of such an appetite as youth and vigorous 
health alone have the power of wing, I immediately proceeded to :econnoitre such of my com- 
panions as were still exercising theit masticatory powers with undiminished vigor. 

At the head of the table presiding over the coffee urn, sat the excellent Mrs. Rutledge, in a black 
gown and lofty lace cap, (whose singular balloon-like structure threatened the very heavens,) sur- 
mounting a long sallow face traversed by many a wrinkle ; some of which diverging from the corner 
of either eye, others marking the cheeks and mouth with strong and indelible lines, gave to the whole 
countenance, as I instantly decided, an expression of confirmed meanness. Immediately opposite, 
was enthroned her caro sposo, and truly there could not have been a stronger contrast than that 
which existed between them. They were the very antipodes of each otlier, His rather rotund 
figure and full healthful face were strongly opposed to her gaunt proportions, and repulsive cast of 
features, while his well-opened, mild blue eye, pleasant smile, and frankness of manner were so many 
indications of a kind heart and an open hand; but alas it needed but little penctration to discover that 
his gentle helpmate held the reins of government, and that ber will with him was as imperious and 
immutable as the laws of the Medes and Persians. Next to myself sat a very loquacious little French 
lady, with a superb complexion and.a pair of exceedingly bright eyes, who kept up a lively inter- 
change of words with an elderly personage of the other sex, on the opposite side of the table, whom 
I afterwards learned was the editor of a religious newspapet. Beside these were two or three 
elegant youths, whose redundant locks, incipient whiskers, and well-cut coats, clearly announced an 
unusual development of the bumps of self-esteem, and a corresponding deficiency of those called in- 
tellectual. On my left sat two ladies—one “boney, and gaunt, and grim,” the other—fair, fat, 
and twenty, whose white and dimpled hand occasionally stole forth, rivalling the unsullied 
purity of the snowy table-cloth. I ventured to raise my eyes to her face fox the purpose of ascer- 
taining if that was of corresponding loveliness; and truly if fine regular features, and an intelligent 
* animated expression constitute beauty, my fair neighbor certainly possessed it iman eminent degree. 
There was, too, a lady-like ease and grace that characterized her every movement, and her modest, 
gentle manners were evidently those of one well accustomed to society; in fact, so decidedly en! 
gaging was she, that had not my heart been previously chained by a certain fascinating little relation 
of mine (whom of course I thought just one degree more perfect,) my visit to B—— might have 
caused me many an unforseen heart-ache. 

I could not fail to observe the many particular little attentions, shown them by the venerable head 
of the establishment ; withewhat assiduous politeness she sought to tempt their appetite with the 
not too abundant delicacies gracing the board; how she feared they were imcunvenienced by the 
heat, or annoyed by the cold; or that the nauseous compound she called tea was not right, or that 
the muffins were not sufficiently toasted, ete., ete. Their name (for | supposed them to be mother 
and daughter) I tried in vain to hear. It was doubtless something patrician ; no vulgar Jones or 
Smith could belong to any ome so refined-looking as the younger lady, and satisfied with this assu- 
rance, I arose with the general move.of the boarders, and while they retired to their respective 
apartments, I leisurely proceeded to examine two chalky-looking effigies, which I presumed were in- 
tended to portray the persons of My, and Mrs. Rutledge, not being induced to form this opinion 
from any resemblance they bore to those illustrious individaais; rather judging from the conspicuous 
situation they occupied, balancing each other immediately over the large hair-cloth sofa. Another 
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effort of genius, a landscape, was the proc uetion, I afterwards icarned, of an only son of Mr. Rutledge, 
then at college, who fancying himself possessed of great talents for the divine art, labored night and 
day until he completed this exquisite Claude, which then hung and for aught I know to the con- 
trary, still hangs, an unfading monument of precocious genius. ‘Talking of genius, reminds me of 
a little incident that once occurred to me while standing at a print-shor window. While admiring 
some exquisite things after Landseer, I chanced to encounter the sidelong glance of a fine-look- 
ing old gentleman, who was likewise poring over the tempting array of splendid engravings. As 
we both by our rapt admiration appeared tu be enthusiastic lovers of the most delightful of arts, 
we were led by a mutual feeling to enter on the subjects of engraving, painting, drawing, and so on, 
when the old gentleman, afler relating various instances of extraordinary talent, at length told me 
with much impressiveness of manner, that he had a son whose wonderful powers surpassed any 
thing he had ever heard or read of, and ended by politely requesting that I would step home with 
him, and judge for myself. Nothing loath, I accompanied the fond father to his house, where leaving 
me for a moment, he presently returned laden with two hage portfolios, the sight of which some- 
what startled me, happening, just atthat moment, to recollect an engagement to an early dinner with 
a friend. One hour and a half did that venerable gentleman detain me, whilst he expatiated and 
commented upon heaven knows how many sketches and outlines, whose excellence, I, not being a 
father, was unable to discover. After we had gone over the whole, and I, merely to gratify a parent's 
feelings, had reiterated my excessive admiration of his son’s marvellous productions (most devoutly 
wishing them behind the grate in the meantime,) I took my leave, ascertained by my watch that I 
was too late for my engagement, and had thus forfeited an admirable dinner, through the mistaken 
vanity of the father of a genius. 

Mais revenons. Just as my eyes, wandering in search of a book to while away the time, chanced 
to light upon a ponderuus family bible, in all the state and ancientry of parchment and gilt clasps ; 
the tapping of a lady’s shoes heralded the approach of no less a person than the lively little French 
woman, who soon after entered, dropping me a very graceful courtesy as she did so. She approach- - 
ed the fire, spread her pretty hands before the glowing coals, then taking a maslin reffle from her 
bag proceeded to exercise “ the threaded steel” with what I thought wonderfully dextrous rapidity. In 
a moment the weather, that unfailing source, furnished us with a topic fur conversation, and in the 
course of fifteen minutes the loquacious dame informed me of herself, of the economy of all Mrs. 
Rutledge’s domestic arrangements, and gave me as far as shiv could go, a complete history of the 
pursuits and character of every being the house contained, with the exception of the two ladies, the 
younger of whom I had so much admired. 

“You must know, sir,” she proceeded, “ that most of us are exceedingly good in this house, deci- 
dedly too good for one’s comfort. Mus. Rutledge disapproves entire!y of all rational enjoyments, as 
inconsistent with the proper exercise of our religious duties, and regards music and other elegant 
accomplishments as so many agents of his infernal majesty. A piano-forte was banished the house 
the other day because a lovely girl, who completely won my heart, awoke its dulcet strains a little 
too frequently to please her pious ears. Should any unhappy delinquent mention the theatre, 
(which of course is an interdicted theme,) she pours forth such a torrent of indignant eloquence as 
is sure to prevent a repetition of the offence, and confines one to a more legitimate topic. As to 
books (with a significant gesture towards the sacred volume) that is the only visible extent of her 
library. But, between us, sir, there is more true piety in my little finger than is contained in her 
whole composition, take my word for it. I have no faith in that long san¢tified face and those com- 
pressed lips. Poh! she is the very essence of hypocrisy and meanness.” 

I saw by the heightened color and rapid utterance of the gentle Gaul, that she had evidently some 
latent cause for this sudden little outbreak of ill-nature, the truth of which, however, | saw no reason 
to contradict, and not caring to discover what that cause might be, led the conversation towards the 
subject that most interested myself, by inquiring after the only persons of whom she had not yet 
spoken. I allude to the gaunt lady and her handsome companion. 

« Ah, sir,” she replied, “that is a mystery which not one of us has yet been able to fathom. They 
are very quiet and lady-like, confine themselves entirely to their own room, and never make their 
appearance except at meals. Mrs. Rutledge and the boarders appear to look upon them as something 
far removed from every-day people. In fact, I have pronounced them English, and, judging from the 
younger lady’s beautiful hand, have decided that she at all events is one of a noble family. How 
well that superb figure and elegant carriage of hers would become a title,” and the litte French 
lady’s needle, which while she was speaking had lain idle, sparkled once more through the delicate 
length of “ woven air” she held before her. 

Not being able to elicit farther information concerning the gentle unknown, and feeling that the 
drowsy god was gradually beginning to assert his influence, after a little more uninteresting chit- 


_ chat which the indefatigable tongue of Madame Raynal would willingly have prolonged, I called for 


a light, and retired to my quiet little dormitory. 

As my chamber overlooked the street, I enjoyed the satisfaction of being lulled to sleep by the 
discordant and multifarious noises common to thoroughfares, whilst my brain was very busily trying 
to recall the modest features of my darling cousin Helen, whose image soon resumed the place which 
had for a‘moment been usurped by the scarcely less lovely person of the young stranger. 
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My very profound slumber, probably induced by the fatigue of a day’s travel, had apparently lasted 
for some hours, when a sudden noise, not unlike the creaking of a door, awuke me. On a repetition 
of the sound I peered forth into the dusk of my chamber. The fire had gone out, and my candle 
flickered but faintly in its socket. Again the sound was repeated, and I distinctly saw the tall figure 
of a female enter the room, bearing in her hand a lamp, and clothed from head to foot in flowing 
white drapery, which, descending in broad folds from the throat to the floor, looked so like a shroud 
that, although I was wont to laugh at all superstitious folly, I must confess I felt an odd creeping 
sensation, which was not at all diminished by the singular manner in which she seemed to glide 
slowly along the floor. She gradually approached the dressing-table, which oceupied the space be- 
tween the windows close by the head of the bedstead, and gently placed her !amp upon it, a move- 
ment which enabled me to distinguish her features, and so rigid and ghastly were they, so strong 
and motionless were her protruding eye-balls, that had it not beer for a strange convulsive twitching 
of the mouth, I could almost have persuaded myself that I looked upon an inhabitant of the other 
world. As I continued to watch her every movement, she turned siowly from me, and began pacing, 
or rather gliding to and fro, while deep and heart-felt sighs parted her pallid lips. I cannot describe 
the strange unaccountable effect produced by that tall majestic figure, in its white flowing robe, 
sweeping through the dim chamber which now received its only light from the lamp herself had 
placed there. Though no longer able to distinguish her features, | could see as she passed me that 
her hands were clasped and strained together with the frenzied action of one suffering from extreme 
mental torture. Just as I came to the very natural conclusion that the unfortunate lady was laboring 
under the effects of some hideous dream, she suddenly ceased her mad march, and stood gazing upon 
her fair hands, which she rapidly passed one over the other, as if trying to efface some fancied stain, 
and then followed, as I by this time began to expect, the whole of Lady Macbeth’s sleeping scene, 
in which the terrible workings of a guilty conscience were portrayed by the fair somnambulist with 
a truth and force far surpassing even the splendid conception of that child of genius, Miss 
Equally surprised and delighted, I gazed and listened with the most breathless attention, and when 
with the last line, “'T’o bed, to bed, to bed,” she once more took up the lamp, and swept slowly from 
the chamber, I found it almost impossible to repress the exclamation of unfeigned admiration that 
rose to my lips. But who my nocturnal visiter might be, or from whence she came, I was unable 
to form the most remote idea. Could there be another boarder in the house whom my communica- 
tive little Gaul had forgotten to mention ? It must be so; at all events, the coming day should solve 
the mystery, and discover the person of my interesting visitant. Too fully aroused to resume my 
disturbed slumbers, I lay still, reflecting on that which had just taken place, until the gray light of 
morning stole in at the windows, and the various street noises which were filling the air with “ most 
discordant music,” proclaimed aloud “the busy haunts of men.” I most assuredly did not forget 
my sweet Helen, yet I distinctly remembered the beautiful face of the lady who sat next me at table 
the evening before, and certainly was not a little disappointed by her non-appearance at breakfast. 
I, however, seized the first opportunity of describing to Madame Raynal as well as my indistinct view 
of her would permit, the person of the mysterious somnambulist; but alas! not a particle of informa- 
tion did I obtuin ; she only proceeded to overwhelm me with an endless profusion of conjectures, 
none of which tended to throw any light on the subject, as is invariably the case. There was a 
pleasant little excitement in thus having my curiosity awakened by two objects of interest, and I 
determined at all hazards to gratify it. But how? ‘That was the question. I would ask Mrs. 
Rutledge; she, perhaps, could give me the desired information, and formidable as were the towering 
cap and saffron-hued physiognomy of that excellent lady, I ventured to enter upon my inquiries 
without much fear and trembling. But wo is,me! I met with no better success; the worthy matron 
seemed to be in as hopeless a state of ignorance as myself. “ Why, to tell you the truth, sir,” she 
replied, «I know as little concerning the ladies of whom you speak, as you do. I can satisfy your 
curiosity respecting the name, however, which is Smith, but, judging from circumstances, I strongly 
suspect it to be an assumed one. In fact, I have no hesitation in pronouncing them persons of dis- 
tinction who do not wish to be known, and as long as they pay their board they may preserve their 
incognito for me. As to the other person whom you fancied you saw, be assured it was yourself, 
and not the poor lady who was dreaming.” In vain I endeavored to convince Mrs. Rutledge of the 
teality of my nocturnal visite; sq obstinately did she maintain it to be impossible, that I really began 
to suspect myself the victim of some extraordinary and unaccountable illusion, Was it not too bad 
to be thus completely nonplussed in all my endeavors to get up a delightful little bit of mystery ? 
What sad taste, too, was shown by the lady of the fair hands (for so must I designate her,) in select- 
ing the plebeian patronymic of Smith, though in fact she could not have chosen one that could more 
effectually preserve her incognito. I could not prolong my stay in B—— beyond two or three days 
at the utmost; therefore in all probability [ must return to my household gods with my burning cu- 
riosity (which of course increased in proportion to the difficulties thrown in its way ) still unsatisfied. 
As I never received a second visit from the gentle dreamer.I began to regard her asa being created 
by my disordered imagination, one whose brief and fancied existence had terminated with the cheer- 
ful light of day; yet often, very often, did my mind’s eye recall that lofty and noble form, and those 
ghastly distorted features, though not with the life-like vividness of that eventful night. 
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One day, while passing through the entry which led to my chamber, I was positively startled at 
the unusual sound of a lovely opera air, sung with much taste and feeling, by a very sweet female 
voice. What daring individual could it be who thus presumed to wake the solemn stillness of a 
mansion hitherto consecrated to monotonous dullness? The sound evidently issued from an apart- 
ment at the end of the passage, the door of which was sufficiently open to permit a partial view of 
the interior, of which circumstance you may be sure I did not fail to take advantage, and there be- 
fore a Psyche glass, immediately opposite the door, robed in a somewhat fantastic costume whose 
sweeping length lent additiona! beauty to the graceful outline of her fine figure, stood (alas, unhappy 
cognomen!) Miss Smith, indulging in various elegant attitudes, whilst from between her bright lips 
poured the gentle yet startling strain above alluded to. I must confess [ could not resist stopping a 
moment to listen and to look, when the gaunt form of her mamma hurriedly crossed the room, 
« Emma, Emma,” said she, looking towards the open door with an air of caution, “ cannot you re- 
sist thut eternal song? If Mrs. Rutledge or any of the boarders should hear, they would be complete- 
ly horrified, and begin to suspect”—alas! the sweet voice ceased, the door was hastily closed, (just 
allowing me time to escape,) and [ heard no more. “The deuce,” thought I, as I entered my room, 
“am I never to learn who these people are?” So it seemed, indeed; for though in passing that to 
me interesting apartment, my eyes were invariably impelled to turn towards it, they never again had 
the good fortune to find the door open, or to see either of its inmates, except at the regular three 
meals, of breakfast, dinner, and tea, to which they never failed to descend, or alas, it must be con- 
fessed, to do ample justice. 

At those charming re-unions our sumptuous repasts generally received additional gusto from plea- 
sant conversation, in the course of which was shown an extensive acquaintance with the various 
subjects introduced, and invariably towards the close of the meal, asthe process of deglutition became 
less gratifying, as if by mutual agreement, all topics gradually merged into that of religion, during 
which pious discussion the merits and demerits of certain reverend gentlemen’s discourses were 
commented upon with a degree of christian impartiality truly to be marvelled at. On these occasions 
was sure to be heard the nasal-toned voice of Mrs. Rutledge, giving utterance to sundry edifying 
sentiments, which received additional weight from the gravity of manner with which she sought to 
veil the true hypocrisy of her naturés<Madame Raynal would occasionally look at me with an odd 
smile and a significant shrug, as much as to say, “ There, there, did I not tell youso?” Miss Smith, 
her maternal parent, and myself, listened quietly but said nothing, wisely proving ourselves disciples 
of the old philosopher, who taught that having two ears and but one mouth, we should hear much 
and speak little. 

I sometimes thought I could detect a half-suppressed smile curving the corners of the younger 
lady’s handsome mouth, as if some odd idea had been awakened by the sapient observations which 
the subject invariably called forth, and on one occasion I remember when Mrs. Rutledge had pro- 
nounced some unlucky individual a guilty seceder from the church, and a future subject of his satanic 
majesty, because he had been known to visit that house of abomination and heathen origin, the 
Theatre / and had likewise not unfrequently indulged in the perusal of Shakspeare, and othe: wick- 
ed books, she hastily withdrew from the table, evidently unable to suppress an inclination to laugh 
outright. 

Alas! and alack-a-day! my last night beneath the roof that sheltered my fair mystery, had at 
length arrived, and I had learnt nothing, positively nothing ; neithe: who they were, whence they 
came, or whither they were going. Was there no means of discovering? Must I leave without being 
able to gratify this gnawing curiosity ? 

As I asked myself these questions, I once more retired to my apartment, in order to prepare for my 
departure the following morning. After having tossed every thing into my trunk, and given it the 
final strap, in order to be ready for the early boat, I leant from my window, strongly possessed with 
a feeling of disappointment and vexation, and gave way to a long mental soliloquy, upbraiding ad- 
verse fortune, gazing, as I did so, on the quiet house-tops and melancholy chimneys, that shot up 
like sheeted ghosts into the moonlight. Suddenly the sound of wheels brought my eyes earthward. 
A catriage, yes, a travelling carriage, drew up before the door. The coachman alighted, the door 
was opened, trunks were brought from the house and secured behind, and oh! my prophetic soul! 
two females, evidently those who had so long occupied my thoughts, I knew, (I felt, it must be they) 
entered it. The steps were folded, the door was closed, the coachman resumed his seat, and in 
another moment the carriage was gone. 

Imagine my chagrin, dear reader, as [ listened to its receding wheels. Oh, how little she knew 
what a sad blank she had left behind her, how little could she imagine that the quiet, unassuming 
individual, whom perhaps she had scarcely noticed, though he daily sat beside her, how little did she 
guess that a sigh of regret escaped his lips as he saw them depart. Yet such was really the case, 
so great the interest and curiosity she had awakened, so powerful the charms of her brilliant beauty 
and elegance of manner, and a certain undefinable something which hung about her, and leat a 
charm to her every word and action. 

“Oh!” cried Madame Raynal, who was the first to confirm the unwelcome truth, “oh! Mr. 
C——-n, our interesting boarders have left us! Only think of their leaving at ten o’clock. Why 
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it’s the oddest thing I ever heard of. Mrs, Rutledge was quite as much surprised as myself. Oh! 
how I should like to know who they are. Perhaps we may find some clue, for, as is usually the 
case, a regular inquisition of the vaeated apartment will take place, and as nothing escapes the hawk 
eye of Mrs. Ratledge, a card, a pamphlet, or something may, in the hurry aad confusion of packing, 
have been mislaid, which may, perhaps, serve to enlighten us.” 

“ True, true, there is still a faint hope left to cling to,” thought I, as 1 threw myself on the sofa 
and began nervously beating a tattoo on the carpet with my foot, waiting impatiently until Mrs. 
Rutledge should make her appearance, and disclose whatever discoveries she might have made. At 
length the breakfast bell rang ; the boarders were al! assembled when Mrs. Rutledge entered the room, 
and, with an ai: of mysterious importance, took her accustomed scat behind the singing urn. Never 
was her sallow visage so elongated, never did her keen gray eyes so sparkle and glance from side to 
side, as, rising slowly from her chair, she said, with more than ordinary solemnity :— Gentlemen 
and ladies, little, oh! little, do you know who has been among us !”—a long pause ensued, while 
every body sat speechless, und on the tip-toe of expectation. Madame Raynal and myself were open- 
mouthed and breathless, so eager were we to swallow the anxiously expected announcement. Again 
she repeated with a hypocritical contortion of her hard features :—* Ol! little do ye know who has 
been among us. We are none of us infallible; alas, the best of us ate but erring Christians, and 
may be deceived ; but may Heaven forgive us the sin of which we have unintentionally been guilty. 
We have harbored a serpent under our roof, and have broken bread with a daughter of the devil. [ 
found this book in the room which was yesterday occupied by the two females calling themselves 
Smith, but which, as I rightly guessed, was not their real nawe, as you will perceive’ —and holding 
ia her hand a volume of Shakspeare, we all distinctly read, written in a clear hand, the words : 
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MIssS E A G N, 
OF THE THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY Lang!! 


At this terrible discovery the horror-struck assemblage (at least all those who had taken an attive 
partin the edifying conversations elsewhere alluded to) sat with their eyes thrown up, and their 
mouths drawn down, utterly confounded and speechless. Madam Raynal laughed quietly, and mis- 
chievously, apparently seeming to enjoy their dismay as an excelleat joke, while I, delighted to have 
both my mysteries so easily solveil, (for it needs not to be tuld with whom I now identified my noc- 
turnal visiter,) comfortably dispatched my coffee and rolls, and giving my astounded companions a 
parting glance, hurricd down to the steamboat, mentally congratulating myself on having been so 
closely associated with one of the most celebrated members of a profession sv often and so unjustly 
condemned, and of which she by her estimable character and transcendant genius formed one of the 
brightest ornaments. 
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TO A DOVE IN WINTER. 





BY JUUGE TREMTER, DRESDEN, Nw. Ys 













Farr tenant of a softer clime, Thy leafy bower is sere, 
What fond remembrance keeps thee far away The flowers are faded, and the leaves are dead, 
From kindred ones, and maketh here thy stzy | Say, gentle mourner! when the rest have fied, 
In solitade to pine? What still detains thee here ? 















Does thy fond heart still cling Thou comest as the gleam 
To some remembrance of the dreamy past ! Of the soft sunshine on some barren ground, 
Why art thou here still lingering to the last, Where wintry desolation spreads around, 
With drooping weary wing? Unwarm’d by summer's beam. 
No songster wakes the grove, Linger not here alone! 
Or trills in joy its early morning lay, This is no time to breathe thy plaintive tale, 
Nor when the dewy eve succeeds the day, Cease till more genial skies prevail, 


Pours it sweet song of love. To bless thy fragrant home. 








The red-breast leaves its home But faithful to the last! 
When leafless branches quiver in the blast, ‘Thou lingerest still tho’ sterm-clouds shade the sky; 
And the wild tempest madly hurries past Thou hast no shelter’d nest wherein to hie, 


With melancholy moan. Secure from chilling blast. 






































COLUMBUS. 


A HISTORICAL POEM. 


BY FREDERICK WEST, ESQ., NEW YORK. 





CANTO FIRST. 


THE DESIGN. 


Tnx giant spirit, which laid bare a world, 

And won an immortality of fame, 

Lay on its death-bed. Ashy pale the face, 

Attenuate the form, and sunk the eye 

Of Cunistornen Cotumaus. He was not 

In his last moments reverenced. Cold neglect 

From the inconstant herd— ingratitude 

From the herd’a chief—like night dews, on his 
brow 

Clammily settled. For a moment's space, 

His spirit sunk. He thought not so to die— 

So sadly lone. But brighter, better hopes 

Of all enduring honors diew his heart 

From the magnetic clay to which it clung 

Unto the hand which fashioned it. He cried, 

“ His will be done.” From his soul passed the 
cloud— 

His eye rekindled, and again the flush 

Of warm excitement—life’s consuming fire— 

Bloomed on his wasted cheek. The memory 

Of his eventful life peopled his brain, 

And ere his soul went forth it thus proclaimed 

Its lofty aspirations, and the clogs, 

The cts and shackles that had weighed it down 

A weary time—ere, in its high resolve, 

It burst its bonds, flew from the common mass 

Of undistinguishable beings—soared 

Into the realm where kindred spirits dwell, 

And took its station with the gods of earth. 


“ Come hither, Diego. The hour draws nigh 
That we must part. I feel that I must die. 
Earth from my sight fades fast—my tide of life 
Ebbs out, ceasing its weary strife; 
I soon embark upon the unknown sea 
Which bears me on to an eternity, 
But go not unprepared. I leave the shore 
When the Great Ap»rnat bids me unmoor, 
With hope and faith that he who watched me here 
With goodness, manifest in perils drear, 
Will not desert me. 

The best leg 
That I can leave you, is my memory. 





Treasure it, then—’twill many a moral teach ; 
Now, list and profit by your father’s speech, 


“ Although my name is linked with Spain, 
I am by birth a Genoese ;* 

My home looked on the bounding main, 
And hence my passion for the seas. 

Had I been born upon their breast, 

Or cradled by their arms to rest, 

By mermaids rosked in coral dell, 

Or borne abeve in Neptune’s shell, 

I could not love the ocean more, 

In earliest youth I trod its shore 

With a strange feeling. Mystery, 

Most wonderful, it was to me. 

I loved no music like its chaunt, 

Nor pleased me tale nor wild romaunt 

In which its waters were not wrought 

To swell my tide of wondering thought. 


« When smooth and glossily it bore 
The majesty which heaven's face wore, 
And not a ripple scarred its breast, 

And not a sound disturbed the rest 

In which all nature seemed to lie, 
Myself the only watcher by, 

I’ve thought the sea was made to keep 
The azure sky in hours of sleep; 

And that the voice of earth and air 
Was stilled while heaven was slumbering there, 
Fearful the softest zephyr’s swell 
Should stir a leaf and break the spell. 
But when the waves with angry throes 
Have wakened heaven from soft repose, 
Over whose face has spread the cloud, 
Has palled its beauties like a shroud— 
When they have foamed in briny sweat, 
Like courser to a chafing bit, 

Roaring as if in agony—— 

Tossing their angry arms on high— 


Mocking the thunder aven’s breath 
With their own di of death ; 
And striving in their billowy might 


To suck into their halls of night 


 * Herrera says he was born at Savona, Gomara; a Genoese historian alledges that he was born in 
the little town of Cicuro, in the republic’s territory ; whereas, Peter Martyr, or rather Eden, in his 
preface to that writer, seems to think that Narvi claims, with justice, the honor of this great man's 
birth.— Osborne’s Universal History. ; 

Several places contend for the honor of having given him birth ; but it seems satisfactorily esta- 
blisbed that he was a native of the ancient city of Genoa.—Irving’s Columbus. 
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The gallant barks that skimmed their breast 
And battled with their foaming crest— 
I’ve felt my swelling heart expand, 

T’ve longed to leave the listless Jand ; 

As ’twere congenial to me, 

To struggle with the glorious sea, 

And wrestle with that mighty power 

Even in its wildest, darkest hour. 
Enough—my youthful days were pass’d ; 

I was an ocean child at last. 


«“ The lustre of the Portuguese, 

Which Henry, son of the first John,* 
In maritime discoveries, 

From the mysterious ocean won, 
Drew me to Lisbon. There I found 
A kindred spirit, and I bound 
It to my own.t But not love’s glow 
Could cool my aspirations, No! 

It rather fanned the flame which grew 
Upon my spirit, till I drew 
Conclusion that my soul was fired 

In its fierce longings, and inspired 
By him whose throne is in the skies 
For great and lofty enterprise.+ 


“It was thy gentle mother’s prayer 
From her own mother not to part, 
And every wish from lips so dear 
Found confirmation in my heart. 
Her mother saw my soul’s desire— 
Pleased with the ardor of its fire, 
Full many a tale of voyage dread 
Which her own fearless lord had led,§ 





Whose heart, like mine, grew to the seas, 
And panted for discoveries, 

She would narrate; until at Jast 

The charts her husband had amassed, 
The labor of a life-—a dower 

Worthy a Paladin—were in my power. 


“ The infant at its mother’s breast, 

The child with long-wished plaything bless’d, 
The boy who first girds sword on thigh, 

The youth drinks love from beauty’s eye, 
The warrior in harness bound, 

The poet in thought’s kingdom crowned, 
The miser at bis golden shrine, 

Never felt rapture great as mine, 

When pouring over aught could tell 

Of that dark power I loved so well. 


“In navigation, my delight 

Was study deep from morn to night: 
Until from memory I could quote 
Upon the theme all writers wrote. 
The poet’s song, | wherein some gave 
To Neptune first command of wave, 
And some to Bacchus—Hercules— 
Jason, and Janus, who of these 

Built the first ship—the pioneer 

Of navies now the ocean bear. 

I pondered on historians’ lore, 

In musty tomes of days of yore, 
Wherein each ventured to surmise 
To the sea’s rider, what gave rise: 
The Nautilus’s fairy bark 

Some thought the great design did mark; 


* The Atlantic shores of Africa were the first scenes of that career of modern discovery which 
characterised the spirit of the fifteenth century. The main object was the circumnavigation of that 
continent, in order to open a direct path to India, the grand source of commerce and wealth ; and, 
under the auspices of Prince Henry of Portugal, this end was pursued with a steadiness and perse- 
verance which produced the most important results, Then was inspired a confidence hitherto un- 
felt in the art of navigation ; its capabilities were much enhanced, and the range of its enterprise 
extended beyond all previous limits. A passion for maritime adventure was also spread throughout 
Europe, and men’s minds were excited to daring undertakings and bold speculations. Attention 
was turned to the unknown waters of the Atlantic, and imagination wantoned in figuring the wealth, 
the wonders, and the mysteries of the lands that were hidden in its bosom. The fables of antiquity 
were revived; the Atalantis of Plato came again to be believed ; and to its classic fictions were add- 
ed the marvels of many a Gothic and Monkish legend, and the visions of splendor seen in the glory 
of the setting sun. Yet all these glittering fancies failed to tempt any mariner to sail boldly forth 
into the ocean, and explore the secrets of its depths.—Circumnavigation of the Globe. 

The Portuguese were at this time the most famous maritime power in Europe; a circumstance 
which induced Columbus to visit Portugal— Purchas. 

+ Dona Felipa Monis de Perestrello. She was the daughter of Bartolomeo Monis de Perestreilo, 
an Italian cavalier, who had been one of the most distinguished navigators under Prince Henry, 
and had colonised and governed the island of Porto Santo.—Hist. del Almiranto, Cap 5. 

+ A deep religi iment mingled with his thoughts, and gave them at times a tinge of super- 
stition, but of a su lofty kind. He looked upon himself as standing in the hand of hea- 
ven, chosen from among men for the accomplishment of its high purpose.—Irving's Columbus. 

§ The newly married couple resided with the mother of the bride. The latter, perceiving the in- 
terest which her son-in-law took in nautical affairs, used to relate to him all she knew of the voy- 
ages and expeditions of her late husband, and delivered to him all his charts, journals, and manu- 
scripts.—Irving’s Columbus. 

1 The poets refer the art of navigation to Neptune, some to Bacchus, others to Hercules, others 
to Jason, and others to Janus, who is said to have made the first ship. 

4 Some suppose that the first hint was taken from the flight of a kite; others, as Oppian, (De 
Piscibus, lib 1,) from the fish called Nautilus: others ascribe it to accident. Scripture refers the 
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Some, that the kite, sailing in air, 

Called forth the sail the waters bear ; 
Some, with less thought, that accident 
Gave birth to the most great event. 

But whence it came, I better knew 

From the bless’d book, wherefiom I drew 
Conclusion that the hand of heaven 

To man the great design has given ; 

And the first vessel ever rode 

The waters was the ark of God. 

From the Pheenicians,* then I traced 
Maritime progress, till effaced 

In Rome’s decay,t which spread a pall 
O’er arts and science, learning—all 

That crowned the earth with wisdom’s might, 
And held it in a long dark night, 

Till my own country, Genoa,+ 

Bade navigation wake once more. 


«“ My soul drank light from day to day, 
From axioms that were clear as new ; 

Bright with deduction’s liquid ray, 
From this time forth my spirit grew, 

Until its dark and instinct thought 

Became with aim and reason fraught, 

And I could grapple and reduce 

The mighty scheme to certain use: 

For, in the structure of the world, | 

To my inquiring eye unfurled, 

My ardent mind o’erleapt the sea 

And shadowed forth my destiny. 


« To mine own land, where my fond heart 
Hath ever dwelt, my plan in part 

Was first unrolled. O! had it been, 

She, of my enterprise, the queen 

Might but have reigned, no shadow now 
Should veil her too blest subject’s brow. 
Bat all beyond her power, she said, 

The greatly glorious scheme was laid, 
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And other powers with jealousy ° 
Would frown upon the high essay.§ 


«*T'was now your sainted mother died ; 
My hope was she might live to see 


| My name in after deeds allied, 


And share in my prosperity. 
She had such faith in each fond scheme, 
Which others thought an idle dream, 
So sweetly on my labors smiled— 
Which, truth to say, too much beguiled 
Me of her presence, not her heart— 
Greivous it was, in sooth, to part. 
Repined I, then; but better so 
It was. She bas been spared the wo, 
The coldness, envy, malice, hate, 
Have dogg’d like hounds my high estate. 
When I had laid her in the tomb, 
My calling cheered my heart’s sad gloom : 
[ never slacked in my emprize, 
Yet lacked her warm approving eyes ; 
And felt, howe’er in toil employed, 
A corner in my bosom void. 


“ At length, when John the Second sat 
Upon his own ancestral throne, 
My plans in their degree complete, 
An interview I sought and won. 
I told him how the world was found 
Teriaqueous, in its structure, round ; 
That near two-thirds of all was known, 
The other was a liquid zone, 
As yet untrod—a flowing main 
Keeping the east and west in twain ; 
That, henceforth, to the Indian coast 
The ocean might be safely cross’d, 
Which was not, as the Arabs write, 
In ignorance, as pitchy night ;} 
But, as by Marco Polo shown,] 
Beauteous as eye e’er gazed upon, 


origin of so useful an invention to God himself, who gave the first specimen thereof in the ark built 


by Noah, under his direction. 


The raillery which the good man underwent on account of his en- 


terprise, shows clearly enough that the world was then ignorant of any thing like navigation, and 
that they even thought it impossible — Encyclopedia Britannica, Vol. 14. 
* Profane history represents the Phoenicians, especially those of their capital, Tyre, as the first 


navigators.— Encyclopedia Britannica. 


+ The fall of Rome and its empire drew along with it not only that of learning and the fine arts, 
but that of navigation — Encyclopedia Britannica. 
+ It is the people of Italy, and particularly those of Venice and Genoa, who have the glory of 


the restoration of navigation. 
. * * 


Genoa, which had applied itself to navigation at the same time with Venice, and that with equal 
success, was a long time its dangerous rival, and shared with it the trade of Egypt and other parts, 
both of the east and west—Encyclopedia Britannica. 

§ The states rejected the proposition as much beyond their power, and likely to incur the dis- 
pleasure of several maritime powers.— Osborne’s Universal History. 

{ The first zleam of light came from the east, where the Arabs pursued the study of geography 


with the utmost ardos. 


Their systems again revived the belief in a eircumambient ocean, which 


bound the earth like a zone, and in which the world floated like an egg in a basin. That portion 
of this belt of waters which was imagined to flow round the north-eastern shores of Asia, they call- 
ed by the name of the sea of pitchy darkness.— Circuna. 

4 Marco Polo was a Venetian traveller, who, in the thirteenth century, travelled the Asiatic con- 


tinent to the remotest shores of China. 
circumstance, that created a great sensation. 


He returned with tales of oriental wealth, pride, pomp, and 
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Encircling isles which might compare _ 
With those Greek fables paint most rare, 
Which in these seas, as place of rest, 
Were called the islands of the bless’d, 


« °Tis vain to call each argument 
I used, to prove that my intent 
Was not a visionary’s thought, 
Nor out of idle vainness wrought ; 
For men there are whose little souls 
A parching thirst for fame controls ; 
Who, dead to honor, dead to shame, 
Would live a lie to gain a name, 
Reckless, although, like Icarus, 
Soaring aloft with pinions false, 
Their cheat dissolved, to earth they fell, 
In worse than nothingness to dwell. 
John was attentive to my plan, 
Which brought the wealth of Kublai Khan,* 
And riches vast of Zipangut 
Its golden palaces to view, 
And swelled—it was his noble aim— 
His country’s honor and her fame. 
He drew a junto round his throne,+ 
My project to decide upon ; 
This body laughed at my emprize, 
Called it a visionary’s scheme, 
But John saw not with their minds’ eyes, 
And felt it could not be a dream. 
He called a council. Through the land, 
To men of learning, his command 
Went forth. They met. But all looked cold 
Upon the act, which vain though bold, 
Lofty in thaught, great in extent, 
Yet idle and extravagant 


They deemed. Such nurrow souls were there 


In those learn’d men, who scorned my prayer. 


“Tt is the curse of lofty thought, 
And great resolve and genius high, 
To find no mind with ardor fraught, 
To bind them in one common tie. 
No !—genius lives in the fond heart 
That nurtures it, a thing apart, 
And shines therein as brightly lone 
As night’s pale queen in heaven's blue zone; 
It is its pride and its distress 
To be through life companionless. 
But greater ill it is to know 
‘That hearts thus dead to its fond glow 





Will envy what they cannot feel, 

And in their enmity assail 

Its earliest launch ; till, like that wind 
Which in the northern sea doth bind 

The tide’s reflux, and keeps at bay 

The haughty waves with haughtier sway ; 
They make the maelstrom, whose fierce whirl 
Its fragile bark to death may hurl; 

So lives in the Atlantic sea 

That fish alone is chartered free 

To cleave the waters in its might, 

Or take, at will, in air its flight ; 

Most favored of the finny tribe 

It has more foes than all beside. 


“The council had obtained the plan 
Which I intended to pursue, 

The course my wished for voyage ran, 
The chart which marked my every view ; 

And while they stigmatised the deed 

Unworthy of a sane man’s heed, 

Shameless, beyond all parallel, 

Seeretly mann’d a caravel ; 

Thinking to reap where I had sown, 

To tread the path my light had shown. 

’Tis said that John, who till this day 

Firmly his crown with honor’s sway 

Upheld, consented to the deed, 

Which bowed his honor like a reed, 

And tarnished all his glory’s gain 

With an ineradicable stain : 

That should it fail, the clown might share 

No odjum a rash act might bear; 

Shouid it succeed, the swelling fame 

Of such an act might gird his name. 


« The caravel came swiftly back, 
Reaping no honor from the tack. 
How could it? Glory sits on high ; 
’Tis not for every passer by 
To pluck its rays, The inward fire 
That prompts the lofty to aspire— 
The ardor which can ne’er grow cold— 
The heart is ever firm and bold— 
The eye, empiereing peril’s night, 
Still keeps the destined goal in sight— 
The foot, unwearied, travels on— 
Alone have glory’s chaplets won. 
*T'was not for men who cowardly 
Their abject lives in terror weighed, 





* Thecourt of the great Kublai Khan, the emperor of China, was described by Marco Polo as 
being of inconceivable splendor. The palaces, guards, pavillions, gardens, streams, fruits and flow- 
ers of the eastern monarch, were all of surpassing beauty. 


{ Zipangu is ern Japan. “The inhabitants,” according to Polo, “ have gold in the great- 
est plenty, its ing inexhaustible; but as the king does not allow of its being exported, 
few merchants vi country, nor is it freqdented by much shipping from other parts. To this 


circumstance, we are to attribute the extraordinary richness of the sovereign’s palace, according to 
what we are told by those who have access to the place. The entire roof is covered with a plating 
of gold, in the same manner as we cover hoases, or, more properly speaking, churches, with lead. 
The ceilings of the hails are of the same precious metals; many of the apartments have small ta- 
bles of pure gold, considerably thick, and the windows also have golden ornaments. So vast, in- 
deed, are the riches of the palace that it is impossible to convey any idea of them.” ay Bt 

+ The junto comprised Masters Roderige and Joseph, and the king’s confessor, Diego Ortiz, bishop 
of Ceuta. 
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And in the ventured feared to die, In proud disgust, and from its strand 
Such a discovery could be made. Was borne to my own native land. 

They lacked the fire, the heart, the soul, 

Had brought them to the wished-for goal. 


Goss tesserae’ Dil AE wit Mistress and queen of the Levant 
Na. haat } cotta ta shells iat The coming night thy fame will shroud, 
ear Ay . ote ag And with the nations that have been, 
My indignation swelling high, , ; 
ee . Thou'lt be. Nod more thy glory’s seen 
My soul disdained that lofty king, . 7 
, ae" As in old days, when Pisat sought 
As one beneath its noticing, * be 
And all unfit the crown to share To wrestle with thy power, and bought 
I react alienate +) 0a . Bloody requital. When was thinet 
nae ee ’ The commerce of the Byzantine, 
From Venice won.§ No more! no more 
, | The wealth of India laves thy shore; | 
And though thou yet mayst linger on, 
y y 
*T will not be as it was of yore: 
The sun will no more shine upon 


“Genoa! the magnificent ! 
The high, the mighty and the proud ! 


‘‘*T was now the English Harry’s fame— 
Harry the Seventh,* surnamed “ the wise,’ 

Who worshipped freedom’s glorious flame, 
And nobly sought to humanize 





His le, kept in darkest night e : 
By ten - Ag - nd-iron might Thy fame, pride, glory, Genoa ! 
Of feudal tyrants—crossed the sea, “O God! it is a sickening thing 
The theme of song and minstrelsy ; To live to see our country’s fall ; 
Her second Alfred,{ was the name Its strength, which soared on eagle wing, 
Him Britain gave with glad acclaim. Subdued and held in iron thrall, 
For his famed court, Bartholomew, Until its former glorious fame 
My brother, sailed; my plan to lay Blackens still more its sunken name. 
Before a man who so well knew Genoa, of its lustre shorn, 
A nation’s firmest. proudest stay. Was by internal warfare torn ; 
Time passed and passed, no tidings came When unison was needed most, 
That brought with them a brother’s name. All unanimity was lost ; 
I thought him lost; but he had been Her limbs her watchful foes had maimed, 
Captive to pirates. Had he seen But her heart’s blcod her children drained. 
The English monarch, that wise king Thus empires sink in civil thrall, 
Had granted my soliciting. Had never sunk to foreign foe ; 
Thus ever in a nation’s fall, 
«“ Your mother, Diego, I said, It is her sons who strike the blow. 
Ere this, was numbered with the dead; 
No tie impelled my farther stay “ My country—lost to enterprise— 
In Portugal. I turned away. Lost to ambition—future fame— 


* Under his sway we behold one of the greatest revolutions that was effected by the prudence 
and perseverance of one great prince: a nation of tumult reduced to civil subordination ; a haughty 
aristocracy humbled; wise laws enacted ; commerce restored ; and the arts of peace cultivated and 
encouraged by a people to whom war before was delightful. The whole government put on a new 
form, and Henry was one of the most useful monarchs that ever held the sceptre of the kingdoms,— 
Rees’ Encyclopedia. 

He had all along two points principally in view—the one to depress the nobility and clergy, the 
other to exalt and humanize the populace.—Encyelopedia Britannica, Vol. 8. 

+ In some respects he has been regarded as the second Alfred, a title to which he has a good claim 
on account of the great change which he introduced into his kingdom—changes which had the 
most favorable tendency to effect the improvement and happiness of his subjects.— Rees’ Encyclo- 

edia. 
‘i + The quarrel with the Pisans continued over two hundred years, and peace was not concluded 
until Genoa had destroyed the harbor of Pisa, and conquered the island of Elba.— Hist. Genoa. 

§ The Genoese, who had greatly assisted in the destruction of the Latin empire, possessed them- 
selves of the commerce of the Byzantine empite, which had been in the hands of the Venetians.— 
Hist. Genoa. 

| When the Genoese took possession of Caffa, now Feodosia, in the peninsular of Crimea, they 
also acquired the control of the Black Sea, and obtained the rich commodities of India by the way 
of the Caspian. If Genoa had adopted a wise colonial policy, and had known how to bind her set- 
tlements together by a common interest, and to knit them, as it were, to the parent state, she would 
have held the first rank among commercial nations to the end of the middle ages. After the con- 
quest of Constantinople by Mahomét the Second, in 1453, the Genoese soon suffered for the aid they 
had imprudently afforded the Turks. Mahomet took from them their settlements on the Black Sea 
in 1475. They still, it is true, carried on a lucrative trade with the inhabitants of this region, but 
at last all access to this branch of trade was denied them by the Turks-=Hist. Genoa. 
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To all, but home hostilities— 
Again refused to aid my aim, 
So close my fond scheme I pursued, 
My fortune sped ; and lest my sire, 
Who, in his age, my youth had used, 
In want of comforts should expire, 
I gathered up the wieck remained— 
Rest for his last days it obtained ; 
And thus I gave his feebleness 
The help he gave my helplessness, 
O! all my honors, all my gain, 
Had been as scorpions to my brain, 
Had he not found. the life he gave 
Devoted to him to the grave— 
The stem he raised in strength and pride, 
A staff his tottering steps to guide. 


««T took you with me by the hand; 
We wandered into sunny Spain ; 
That val’rous and chivalric land 


Which Moor and Christian held in twain. 


I had not then within my purse 

A reallillo to disburse 

In nature’s claims. My body tired, 

But not my soul. That still was fired 
With the imperishable thought 

He breathed upon it. It had caught 

A portion of ais essence—ne’er 

To change. How cvuld I then despair? 
For purpose wise, beyond my skill 

To pierce, I felt God worked his will! ; 
And in his own appointed day, 

Would guide my steps their destined way. 


« The ways of man are dark as night, 
The ways of God are clear as light ; 
Man gropeth blindly, like a mole— 
Heaven's prescience only sees the goal 
Of all that is, was, and shall be, 
Through time, space, and eternity. 
Arguing thus against mischance, 

I ne’er was slave to circumstance. 


« Not far from Palos’ sea-girt coast, 

Upon a solitary height, 
Surrounded by a forest, vast 

And densely black—like beacon light 
O’er pitchy darkness, or like faith, 
Still bright when all is gloom beneath— 
There stands a convent. Theie we stood, 
And begged some water and some food ; 


* Friar Juan Perez de Marchena. 





For we had toiled the live-long day, 
With nought our hunger to allay. 


«“ Who shall despair? Hope’s beacon still 
Let constant shine in direst ill; 

When darkest is calamity, 

The light of joy is then most nigh— 

As on the blackest pall of night 

Treads close the hour of morning’s light. 


“Upon that spot, when desolate, 
Abject and sunk seemed iy estate ; 
A stranger on a foreign shore— 
A beggar at a convent door— 
God raised me up a fiiend, who grew 
At once into my heart, and drew 
My hopes, plans, thoughts, and feelings—all 
That held my ardent soul in thrall— 
From its recess. A friar gray* 
Lighted the path that led the way 
To the great end. His convent gate, 
At which we stood, we passed elate. 
I was his brother from that hour— 
Like me, he felt that the Great Power 
Had chose me for his instrument. 
Full many a subtle argument 
Had we in friendship, till the light 
Flooded my heart, beamed on his sight ; 
Then, not more ardent was my mind 
Than the wrapt faith his own enshrined. 
He was the first who read my soul— 
The first who mocked not its control— 
The first who, since your mother’s death, 
Cheered me by praise of human breath. 
And O! in this cold world of ours, 
Where friendship’s face is constant worn 
In mockery—as smiling flowers 
Death’s sweltering charnel-house adorn— 
One honest heart’s a nobler gem 
Than boasted Soldan’s diadem. 


“QO! lightly lie upon his breast 

The clod wherein his ashes rest; 
May memories sweet as rose’s breath 
Keep his name fragrant still in death! 
Fresh be the turf that decks his bed, 
An honest man therein is laid: 

No brighter lustre earth has won— 
No higher tribute man can own. 
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CANTO SECURD. 


THE RESULT. 


Fatreven, the navigator closed his eyes, 
Nor long indulged, ere he again resumed 
The blent recital of his chequered life 
In the attainment of his great design. 


«« Furnished with letters, I set forth*® 

For court, and thought my trials pass'd ; 
Lightly I trod the sleepy earth, 

And saw the goal in view at last. 


« Ah, Hope! thou loved of lord and sage, 
Of warrior, statesman, and divine; 

Thou sunny beam on life’s dark page 
Which to the end doth sweetly shine; 

Thou whom all fondly cherish still, 

Though ignis fatuus of the will; 

Smiling too often to betray, 

Leading our anxious thoughts away 

With our heart's wishes; thou to me 

Wast to the last a destiny. 

And if on earth thou hast deceived 

The trusting heart thy faith believed, 

Thou pointest where deceit no more 

an stain thy lustre—to the shore 

Where sorrow comes not. Where at last 

Thy earthly mission being past, 

When sinks this globe in fierce decay, 

When all of life consumes away, 

Thou must expire. For ’tis not given 

Even to thee tu enter heaven. 

Thou pointest to the place of rest, 

But couldst not live where all are bless’d. 

No, earthly seraph! ‘Thou nor fear 

Whom thou opposest bravely here, 

In heaven may live. But when is fled 

This earthly planet—when is sped 

Its lustre from the starry sky, 

Nothing more sweet than thou will die. 


1 «Cordova held the Spanish campf 

Granada’s forces to defy, 
T’ extinguish irreligion’s lamp, 

And raise the cross of Christ on high. 
There I arrived. I will not tell 
What disappointment then befell ; 
How Talavero—gudly priest+ 
Despised, or slighted at the least, 
My project, until I became 
Scoft'd at by boys irrev’rend.6 Shame 
Pressed on my brow. Some deemed me mad, 
A mountebank. ‘The warriors clad 
In shining mail, smiled at my garb; 
My poverty was made the barb 
To pierce my soul. ‘The ignorant, 
In their own vanity content, 
They deemed that costly knightly halls, 
Or monarchism’s saintly walls, 
Alone could furnish great design, 
And imposition must be mine ; 
As if the towerings of the mind 
To any sphere could be confined. 
The time will come, I prophecy, 
When from its pomp and from its pride 
Shall fall the might of ancestry 
That is not unto worth allied ; 
When men shall carve their glorious way 
To fortune, by their mind’s bright sway, 
And be the nobles of the earth, 
Noble in deed and not in birth ; 
I was sore grieved, but then I found 
Sweet consolation for each wound. 
Love, which so sweetly smiled before,] 
Smiled sweetly on my heart once more; 
And oh! it now most sweetly smiled 
When all besides my lot reviled. 


«“ The love of woman is a thing 
Holy beyond imagining ; 





* Juan Perez was on intimate terms with Fernando Je Talavero, prior of the monastery of Prado, 
and confessor to the queen, a man high in confidence and possessing great weight in public affairs. 
To him he gave Columbus a letter, strongly recommending himself and his enterprise to the patron- 
age of Talavero, and requesting his friendly intercession with the king and queen. In the mean 
time, Fray Juan Perez took charge of the youthful son of Columbus, to maintain and educate him 


at his convent—Jrving's Columbus. 


+ When Columbus arrived at Cordova, he found that ancient and warlike city filled with the 
glitter and din of arms, and in all the lustre of military preparation. The rival kings of Granada, 
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Maly Boabdil, the uncle, surnamed El Zagal, and Mahommed Boabdil, the nephew, surnamed El 
Chico, had just formed a coalition, and their league called for prompt and vigorous measures. — Ibid. 

+ Fernando de Talavero read the letter of the warm-hearted Juan Perez de Marchena without 
being animated by his zeal; he listened culdly and distrustfully to the explications of Columbus, and 
quietly made up his mind that the plan was extravagant and impossible —Salezar, Chron. del Gran. 
Cardinal, L.1, C. 62. 

§ Because he was a stranger, and went bat in simple apparel, not otherwise credited than by the 
letter of a gray friar, they believed him not, neither gave ear to his words, whereby he was greatly 
tormented in his imagination.—-Oviedo, L. 2, C. 5. 

{ While lingering in Cordova he became attached to a lady of that city, named Beatrix Enrig- 
nez, who was of noble family, though it is probable in impoverished circumstances. She was the 
mother of his second son, Fernando, born in 1847, 
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Poets have striven to paint its power 
In sad adversity’s dark hour ; 

But oh! the sweetest lyre was strung, 
The sweetest strain that bard has sung 
Could never tell that all confiding 
Passion, midst a world deriding, 
Which in its holy purity 

Would bloom beneath the Upas tree. 


« *T was now some trusty friends I found,* 
Who in my heart’s best love are bound, 
*Mongst them, the Cardinal of Spain ; 
He bade bright hope shine forth again. 
He introduced me to the king; 

Each argument that I could bring 
Iurged. The crafty Ferdinand 

Could all my science understand. 

I saw enkindle the warm ray 

Of conscious faith and pass away ; 

For rarely his schooled face would tell 
The passions in his heart could swell. 
He bade the learned men of Spain 

Meet me in council. Yet again 





The end of my probation nigh 
I deemed with joyous ecstasy. 


« O, Salamanca! wast thou called 
Spain’s Athens, and did science rise 

Within thee, but to sink appalled, 
Before thy sons miscounted wise! 

I had been mocked by vulgar minds, 

Insulted by the gibes of hinds, 

Abused by idle levity, 

By praise was given sneeringly, 

Outraged by violated faith 

Worse than the scofler’s poisoned breath, 

But now, | thought in thy high seat 

With men of learning to compete, 

Honor must be supreme--nor dare 

Rank prejudice enkindle there— 

That for the good of human kind, 

For the extension of the mind 

Unbiassed, they would hear my schemet 

Which science could not hold a dream, 

So certain were the laws of nature 

Impressed upon its every feature, 


¢ 
cu 
* 











* Antonio Geraldini, the Pope’s nuncio, and his brother Alexander Geraldini, preceptor to the 
younger children of Ferdinand and Isabella. His most efficient fiiend at this time was Alonzo de 
Quintanilla, who procured for him the patronage of Pedro Gonzalez de Mendoza, Archbishop of 
Toledo, and Grand Cardinal of Spain. 

+ Columbus was led to the discovery not only from a consideration of the terraqueous globe and 
the relation of certain shipwrecked modern mariners, but by the idea which several eminent writers 
entertained of an unknown continent to the westward. In general it was believed that the land ter- 
minated with the Canaries, or- Fortunate Islands ; yet several of the more penetrating were per- 
suaded that an immense tract of land must lie beyond the At/antie Ocean. In one of his dialogues 
(in Tim.) Plato speaks of the island of Atalantis ; and there is still extant in the collection of Greek 
poetical fragments (Poet. Fragm. Lug. ap. Stephen) a description of it in verse ascribed to Solon, 
who borrowed the relation from an Egyptian priest. To confess the truth all these hints taken from 
Plato and Solon have so much the air of poetic allegory that they cannot be considered of weight 
sufficient to determine whether they absolutely entertained any idea of the Western Continent. The 
ingenious political tract left by Sir Thomas More may furnish an equally good ground to posterity 
that his Eutopia alluded to some undiscovered country, of which he had some general conception. 
It is otherwise with respect to the testimony of Aristotle, (De Mundo) because he not only coneurs 
with a future historian, but descends to particulars. In a book ascribed to this philosopher, we are 
told that the Carthageniuns discovered an island beyond the Pillars of Hercules, large, fertile, and 
finely watered, with navigable rivers, but uninhabited. This island was distant a few days sailing 
fiom the Continent; its beauty attracted the discoverers to settle there ; but the policy of Carthage 
dislodged the colony, and laid strict prohibition on all the subjects of the state not to attempt any 
future establishment. ‘This account is confirmed by an historian of no mean credit, who relates that 
the Tyrians would have planted a colony in the new discovered island, which some take to be His- 
paniola, but they were opposed by the Carthagenians, for state reasons, It was feared lest the natural 
advantages which it was reported this country enjoyed, might induce too many of the citizens to 
desert their native soil, whereby the government would be weakened, industry checked, and the vast 
maritime power of the republic diminished. Besides it was urged that this island ought to be re- 
served as an asylum to which they might retire with safety when oppressed by any reverse of fortune, 
or public calamity. A passage hath also been quoted from the third act of the Medea of Seneca :— 


Venient annis 
Seecula feris, quibus oceanus 
Vincula rerum laxet, et ingens 
Pateat tellus, Typhisque novas 
Detegat orbes; nee sit terris 
Ultima Thule.—Med. Act. 3, v. 375. 


in confirmation of the opinion that although America was undiscovered, the ancients had a strong 
notion of large countries beyond the reach of their present knowledge. In a fragment that remains 
of Theopompus (Diod. Sic, Hist.) there-is an allegory of a new world inhabited by two nations of 
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COLUMBUS. 


Which, with a voice that could not lie, 
Developed the discovery. 


«I was mistaken. Had I been 

One of themselves—had courtly mien 
Proclaimed me great—had convent’s walls 
Or learned institution’s halls 

Beheld my studies—had my name 

Not taken from, but lent them fame, 

I had been lauded to the skies. 

But a poor man in humble guise 

To make discovery so great! 

It shocked their wisdom’s high estate, 

It galled their pride. They would not think 
A humble mariner could drink 

From fount of knowledge hid from them, 
The Solons of Spain’s diadem ; 

To science clear as noon-day sun, 

With which my theory begun, 

They answered from the holy book, 

From which some doubtful text they took, 
And tortured to their own intent, 

My theory to circumvent. 


«« Yes, men there are in every age, 
Will make religion serve their turn 
Till the pure light of holy page 
They bid with falsehood’s fierce flame burn. 
Upon its holy sanctity 
They spawn unholy bigotry ; 
Perverting truth to serve their will 
Obscuring grace itself with ill, 
Like misty vapors from the deep, 
Which heaven’s pure light in darkness steep, 
Or abject toads from dungeon cell 
In goodly buildings crawl by stealth, 
Which make the pure air foul as hell, 
Pois’ning the springs of life and health. 
To serve their turn, a passage now 
Is plainly re ndered literal ; 
To suit their turn, ’tis changed, and lo! 
”Tis clear as light, apocryphal ; 
Thus Satan quotes the homilies, 
And poisons first, and then destroys. 


“I met them on this very ground ; 
My soul to holy writ was bound ; 
My study it had been by night, 

My hope, my solace, my delight ; 

No friar, nor reverend man could quote 
A passage in my heart not wrote ; 

I spoke to them of charts no more— 
Abandoned scientific lore— 

And that most holy volume used 
They in their bigotry abused ; 

T poured forth texts of prophecy, 
Which this sublime discovery 


warriors and devotees; and one of the fathers affirms (Greg. in epist. S. Clemen., p. 374) that be- 
yond the ocean there is another world; however both Lacfantius and St. Augustine ridicule this 
notion, and the opinion that the earth was globular ; even to the days of Gallileo the Romish clergy 
regarded the rotation of the earth on its own axis as contrary to the sacred doctrine-— Osborne's 


Univ. Hist,, vol. 38, p. 3 to 5. 


* Diego Ortiz de Zuniga says, speaking of the campaign—< The same Colambus was found 
fighting, giving proofs of the distinguished valor whicl: accompanied his wisdom and his lofty desires. 








Announced, foretold—ev’n as a steed 
Impatient—of no bit takes heed, 

But chafed beyond endurance, flies 
Bearing his rider o’er the plain 

At will—in unchecked freedom hies, 
Nor stops till strength is spent in vain. 
I bore my hearers on my tongue; 
Amazed, they on my accents hung, 
But when I ceased my ardent strain 
Their courage rose—they breathed again, 
Their doubts convenient reawoke, 

So, for that day, the council broke. 


“The conference was oft renewed, 

But with no steady aim pursued ; 

New movements tasked the monarch’s mind, 
My project floated on the wind, 
Weanied at length, I wrote to John, 
With whom I felt aggrieved before ; 
My message ready answer won, 

He bade me come to him once more; 
The Seventh Harry also sought 

To win me to the English court, 

And France with gracious promises 
Essayed for my discoveries. 

But Spain was dear for her sweet sake, 
Who was of Spain. I could not make 
Another nation glorious 

While here was prospect of success. 

My heart had grown to Spain, for friends 
Had sprung around me. Had I left, 
Of you of Beatrix bereft, 

As of Fernando, F had been ; 

And then again the weary scene 

Of urging plans to soulless men 

Who might look cold apon me, when 
The oft told tale had been repeated, 
Which oft of hope my soul hath cheated 
After long years that I had spent, 

After long tedious argument 

I had sustained, to cast away 

The hope that cheered me on, each day, 
To travel like a plodding horse 

Over the same oft trodden course, 

It was too much—I could not brook 
Into such hopelessness to look. 


“T followed now the Spanish court,* 
And sometimes in the ranks have fought, 
This for the faith 1 love so well 

Hating the fiery infidel, 

And that at times when hope delayed 

By craven fear was half dismayed, 

The strong excitement nerved my soul, 
And brought my reason in control. 

’T was thus I saw the infidel . 

Yield to the Christian monarch’s sway, 
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The mighty Muley Boabdel 
From his possessions pass away. 


«‘ Some brief repose succeeded. Now 
Success I thought must glad my brow ; 
Vain! vain—instead I learnt that Spain 
Was arming for her last campaign 
Aagainst the Moors, That Ferdinand 
Had sworn his camp as rock should stand 
Till from Granada’s every tower 

The Christian banner spoke his power ; 
Full well I knew with this design 
Commenced, must end all hope of mine, 
And so I pressed express reply 

Would Spain with my desires comply ? 


“The cares of war—the war's expense 

Were strongly urged as a pretence 

To let my suit lie over—when 

‘The war was ended—gladly then 

The Sovereigns would have time to treat 

Of the design they still held meet. 

?T was Talavero brought this word ; 
Incredulous the tale I heard ; 

I loved him not—I knew him cold, 

To my design adverse of old, 

For years on Spain’s half promises 

I'd hang—lI'd hear the craftiness 

Which still could mock my soul’s warm prayer 
And keep me in abeyance there 

Even from the Sovereign's lips—no less 
Should prostrate hope— my soul distress— 

T sped to Sevillo—saw the king— 

The priest spoke truth. Hope then took wing. 


“ Of all the pangs that wring the heart 
And plunge the soul in deep distress 

None have a keener, bitterer, smart 
Than waking from a dreamt success ; 

When hope to which we've clung so fast, 

So long, forsakes us; when the past 

Rising to mock our phantasy 

In the despair in which we lie 

Points to the kingdoms then create 

And peopled, now all desolate ; 

The drunken swinish clown who dreams 

Himself a nobleman, and deems 

The mire in which his form doth crouch 

The rich soft velvet of his couch, 

Waking from ideality 

To the dark stern reality— 

The lover who his life has wasted 

For the sweet hope his soul has tasted, 

Dreaming of heaven, for lover’s dreams 

Of brighter worlds have transient gleams— 

Who finds himself at length thrown by 

With promises warm on the tongue 

Of her for whom ’twere bliss to die, 

Who on his vows had fondly hung 


* The feudal powers of the Spanish nobles was not as yet entirely broken down. There were 
several who had vast possessions, and who exercised almost independent authority in their domains. 
+ Columbus applied to the dukes of Medina, Sidonia, and Medina Celi. The first, after encouraging 
him, came to the conclusion that he was an Italian visionary. « 
the scheme, lest he should incu: the displeasure of the king and queen, it being a matter which had 





Feeling that he his soul had set 

For years, upon a cold coquette, 

Could not conceive the rage and shame 
That filled my soul—this passion’s flame 
Swiftly expired, and I resigned 

My will to His who rules the wind. 


“Spain still had nobles, whose great might® 
Was as a monarch’s! If the crown 
Upon my project breathed a blight 
There might be those to whom renown 
Was dear, and science glorious. They 
Would aid in my discoveries ; 
I felt again hope’s cheering ray, 
And looked to private enterprise. 
I drank of disappointment.t Vain 
Were all my hopes, and now to Spain 
Farewell. The flag of Franee should brave 
The yet untrodden western wave. 


« At La Rabida’s convent gate 

Once more I stood. Seven years had sped 
In vain requests—my sad estate 

Was sad as when my steps first led 
To that abode. I was as poor, 
My projects not one jot more sure ;— 
My garb as humble. But my mind 
As strongly in its faith enshrined. 
Fray Juan Perez mourned to see 
My long entailed adversity 
Even as myself, But then I said, 
Spain to my thoughts was henceforth dead, 
And other climates not so cold 
My great design would gladly hold, 
That France would give what Spain denied, 
And share of the attempt the pride. 
He was dismayed. He knew full well 
That could I fail, the aim would swell 
With men of science, the renown 
Of the adventwing Gaulish crown. 


“The tru'y great do not bestow 
Their praise upon success alone, 
The lofty scheme though lying low 
Their admiration well hath won. 
Experiment, to science dear, 
The nurse the babe to man doth rear, 
They rev'rence. "Tis like froédom’s breath, 
Which gathers strength with every death, 
Which failing, in one votary, 
Lights others in the glorious way, 
Until at length, in power and might, 
It bursts its bonds—matured to light, 
*T'is vulgar minds alone who place 
With failure in design, disgrace. 


“Fray Juan’s zeal was now on fire ; 

He loved his country—his desire 

Was she might reap the fruit, would grow 
Out of this scheme, and deck her brow 


already excited their attention, and which they had never formally renounced. 
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The latter was afraid to undertake 
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COLUMBUS. 


With such bright laurels as should shame 
All meaner, lesser, deeds of fame. 

With two warm friends, did he consult® 
On my success; and the result 
Confirmed his faith. He urged my stay 
The while he sent to Santa Fé, 

Where was the queen—a swift reply 
Called for his presence—while that I 
Was bade to hope—he saw the queen, 
And urged as ne’er before had been 

My bandied suit. She, the good queen, won 
With his great zeal, wrote instant on 

For my approach; and woman’s thought 
My poverty to presence brought, 

And woman’s kindness the ripe want 
Supplied, ere I was suppliant. 


Granada, the last Moorish hold, 

Had now surrendered to the crown; 
I saw the dark skin’d warriors 

Their power for evermore lay down. 
Boabdil, the last king, and all 
His chieftains who'd escaped the thrall 
Of devastating fire and sword 
Incessant urged, antil his hoard 
Had fritted to the faithful few 
Who round their dusky monarch drew, 
This was the tribe eight centuries 
Had wrestled with Spains sons, and these 
Look’d the descendants of such men 
As shake a world, even as then 
A mighty wreck—for in their fall 
There was a dignity, and all 
Marched forth, in pride which could not brook 
The world should on their sorrow look. 


“ The Sovereigns now kept faith with me ; 
Negotiations were begun; 
But there was my arch enemy 
Who had before my suit undone ; 
He wanted [ should win the fame 
To pamper others—first, my name, 
From earth should perish. The design 
Of princely magnitude was mine ; 
And princely, the design attained, 
Should be my recompence. I claimed 
To be invested Admiral 
And Viceroy over one and all 
The countries I should bring to light, 
From out, to us, their lengthened night, 
And that one tenth of every gain 
Won from their shores should mine remain ; 
This gave me precedence of them ; 
If I had asked Spain's diadem 
They had not looked astonished more— 
My conference was swiftly o’er. 
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One sneered, and said, *twas shrewdly done, 
Which in success all honor won, 

And yet in failing, nothing lost. 

I offered then one eighth the cost 

To bear myself—but then should be 

One eighth the gain accrue to me, 

T'was inadmissible. I heard 

That Talavero, my old foe, 

‘In the queen’s ear his poisoned word 

| Secretly breathed—nor was it slow, 
The rank contagion. Even the queen, 

; Who in my cause quite warm had been, 

Took her confessor’s sage advice, 

And deemed exorbitant the price 

To make Spain glorious—moderate 

Conditions suiting my estate, 

Yet, separate from such design, 

Honorable, advantageous too, 

But all too mean for thought of mine, 

The queen unfolded to my view. 








“I would not bate one jot, nor cede 
One point of my demands—the meed 
That waited on discovery 

Should honor Spain—should honor me. 
The best part of my life was spent 

To carry out my great intent; 

It could not bless my native shore 

If it enriched a foreign power ; 

That power should make the instrument 
Conceived, accomplished, the event 
Great as the plan. I could not be 
False to my project’s dignity, 

Though poverty my steps had dogg’d, 
Though indigence my hopes had clogg’d, 
Though in this failure years of toil, 
Were made sad disappointment’s spoil, 
Though all gone by was gone in vain, 
Though I began my task arain, 
Though disappointment still might blast 
My projects, even as the past, 

Treating of Empire won by me, 

Cesar, or nothing, I would be. 


«I scorned this offer, and that day 

Set forth from courtly Santa Fé, 

For France. I reached Elvira’s mount, 
Whereat, as minstrels oft recount, 

Full many a desperate bloody fray 

Has stained the pass when Moorish sway 
Was here supreme ; and Infidel 

And Christian blended, fighting fell. 
"Twas famous now; a messenger 

From Santa Fé whose bloody spur, 
And horse’s reeking side, proclaimed 
His eager haste, attention claimed, 





* Garcia Fernandez, the physician of the neighboring town, a man of great science, and Martin 
Alonzo Pinzon, the head of a family of wealthy and distinguished navigators of Palos, who were 
celebrated for their practical experience, and their adventurous expeditions. Pinzon gave the plan 
of Columbus his decided approbation, offering to engage in it with purse and person, and to bear the 
expenses of Columbus in a renewed application to the court—ZIrvg. Columbus. Take 

t Ferdinando de Talavero represented to Isabella that it would be degrading to the dignity of so 
illustrious a crown to lavish such distinguished honors on a nameless stranger. His suggestions 


checked her dawning favor.— Ibid. 
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The queen requested my return ; 
I was about the wish to spurn, 
For I was sick of the delay 
And mockery of courtly sway ; 
But when I heard the queen agreed 
‘To my conditions, with such speed 
As hope upon love’s joyous track 
Impatient makes—I huried back. 





«“°T was even so. The sophistry 
Of Talavero was thrown by ; 
My friends had sought the queen, and shown* 
The glory fading from her throne, 
Gracing another; and the fame 
That would enwreath the French king’s 
name 
At her expense, should she refuse 
My project instantly to use- 
Her zeal was warmed—her spirit woke, 
The grandeur of the scheme first broke 
Upon her mind—passing away, 
Its virtues shone in bright array ; 
She undertook the enterprise : 
Bade empires to her glory rise. 
A moment's doubt. The king looked cold 
Upon the scheme. The people’s gold 
Was drained to carry on the war, 
How could she on the treasury draw ? 
*T was but a moment—never faith 
Woman's true heart 
That circumstance could coldly quell ; 
The cause she loved, though late, so well 
‘Was paramount. Her zeal was fired, 
She spoke as truly one inspired :— 
«I undertake the enterprise 
For my Castilian crown,’ she said, 
« My private jewels, the supplies 
To furnish, I will pledge till paid ;’ 


Loxs as that lion through the green woods 


came, 
With roar which startled the hushed solitude, 
Yet, soon as he saw Wna, that white dame 
To Virtue wedded, quieted his rude 
And savage heart, and at her feet fell tame 
As a pet lamb—so March, though his first mood 
Was boisterous and wild, feeling that shame 
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. | The proudest of her monarch’s line, 






The sacrifice was not required ; 
St. Angel brought the funds desired— 
But then queen Isabel became 
Patroness of Columbus’ fame, 

Then high above her craflier lord, 
Her noble spirit proudly soared ; 

O! she was great. A richer mind 
Was ne’er in earthly clay enshrined ; 
As long as Spain with nations dwells, 
So long the fame which all excels, 












Fair Isabella shall be thine. 





My soul was now in ecstacy ; Be 
The moment for discovery 

Was nigh at hand. The weary night 

Of doubt had fled. The morning light 

Of sweet assurance dawned at last ; 

Not merely were my sorrows past, 

But all my sufferings overpaid 

In the result before me laid. 

Wealth, wealth uppiled, would pour in Spain ; 
With this, I urged, the crown might gain 
Once more the Holy Sepulchre 

From the foul infidel. As ’twere 

A visionary’s scheme, they smiled, 

But it has still my heart beguiled. 








Ran! 










Jerusalem! my heart has bled 

To see thy glories desecrate ; 

Thy sacred halls, the moslem’s bed, 
Thy Holy Temple desolate. 

And I had thought to live to see 
Christ’s sepulchre from infidel 
Reserved for ever. Once more {ree 
For those, who in his worship dwell— 
But it is not Thy heavenly will 




















* Lus de St. Angel, receiver of the ecclesiastical revenues in Arragon, accompanied by Alonzo de 
Quintanilla, and supported by the Marchioness of Moya. 


END OF SECOND CANTO, 


MARCH. 





To which I humbly bow me stilt. 




















Would follow his fell steps, if Spring’s young 
brood 
Of buds and blossoms withered where he trod— 
Calmed his fierce ire. And now forth violets 
Breathe their new lives; the tawny primrose sits 
Like squatted gypsy on the wayside clod ; 
And early bees are all day on the wing, 
And work like labor, yet like pleasure sing. 
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SQUIRE PARKINS’ SPLORIFICATION. 


ri 


A YANKEE STORY. 


‘ 
i 


BY A DOWN-EASTER. 
, 


I cuxss you never heard tell of our town, did you? Well, if you aint, I rather guess you don’t 
take the papers. For about the time of the land fever it was cried up awfully; and some chaps 
down there in Portland got hauled in to the tune of ten dollars the acre. And as to that matter, it 
wa'nt to be wondered at, all things considering. For one Squire Parkins came up there, and made 
a kind of map of it—and may I be bil’d into apple-sarse if it wa’nt the curisest thing for a map that 
my eyes ever lit upon. Squire Parkins staid at our house at the time, so I seed the making of the 
whole consarn. The reason he staid there was because marm’s pan dowdy some how agreed with 


Well this map that I was telling of, the squire ruled all into squares, and then the way he put 
in the red and yellow ochre was a caution, I tell you. May I be bil’d into apple-sarse if it wa’nt for 
all the world like a checker board, and at first I thought it was one. But jist as I suppos’d the 
squire had'given it the last touch, what does he do but takes a bit cf blueing, and starting at one cor- 
ner of it, makes a kind of zigzag mark clean through it. “By Jehoshaphat,” says I, « if ——.” 

«“ No swearing,” says the squire. 

«“ Well,” says I, “if you havnt dish’d that ere checker board may I be lick’d into ——.” 

« Tat, tut,” says the squire, “that’s a map of Snagville.” 

« Well,” says I, “ if that would’nt puzzle a Philadelfy lawyer: and that blue streak, I take it, is 
our Virginny fence.” 

«No, you dunder head, that’s a river.” 

« A river in Snagville! why squire Parkins! Now,” says I, “I’ve made tracks on every Jot in 
this ere section, and if there’s any thimg like a river that my legs can't straddle, may I be bil’d 
into ptwiient” 

“ That’s gammon,” says the squire, “ all gammon; there's river enuf to float all the logs that will 
be cut here this twenty years.” 

Upon that I scream’d a scream,I tell you. Says I,“ Squire upon that ground I’m beat all hollow.” 

Well, as soon as the Squire had done titnevating his map, what does be do but insist on it that I 
must go out with him on a aplorification. At first I rather hung back, cause there was no more 
chance of finding a lot of pine trees than there was of finding a mare’s nest. Howsomever at last 
marm took up for him—for you see he kept palavering about her pan dowdy, and then backing eut 
was not to be thought of ne how. I had as lieve’s be in a hornet’s nest as try to thwart marm in 
any thing she’s bent upon. 

Well, at last we started off; and arter we'd travell’d a long spell without seeing any thing but 
here and there a scrub, the Squire observ’d that he was nearly tucker’d out, and upon that we halt- 
ed. “Simon,” says he, “ this is a dry business, and I rather guess you’d better take a drop.” 

« Well,” says I, «I don’t care if I do.” 

Upon this he took out a junk bottle, and sticking it up in my face,“ There,” says he, “ that’s 
the real ginuine.” And then he shook it, and shook it, and it bore a head I tell you. 

“ Well,” says I, “ Squire, here’s hoping ;” and the way I swigg’d was a caution, for I was dry as 
marm’s beans when she forgets to put the pork in. Well, arter we'd given our shanks a pretty 
good resting spell, and arter I had taken another swig by way of starter, we jog’d on a piece fur~ 
der. Howsomever, we had’nt made a long hitch of it, it was’nt a mile any how, before the Squire, 
who lag’d a little, bawl’d out, “ Stop, Simon, step !” 

«“ Why, what the deuce is the matter now ?” says I. 

“ Simon, says he, “don’t you feel a grain dryish ?” 

«If I don’t,” says I, “ may I be bil’d into apple sarse.”’ 

« Well,” says he, “take another born of the ginuine—it will sarve to strengthen the inner man.” 

“ After you is manners,” says I. Upon that the squire took a sip or so ; he did’nt liquerize mach, 
cause he said he'd signed the pledge, andthen he shuk it as he did before. Well, there was no mis- 
take when he thought I was dryish. The moment that ere liquer strack my tongue you might have 
heard it guggle, guggle, like a gallon jug at a raising—it was a tikler I tell you. 

Now I had always had an idee that nobody could tell me nothing about Snagville, seeing I'd 
been over it a hundred times; and I’d have bait a whole dollar to a sheet of gingerbread that the 
whole town was as flat as a pancake. But some how, when we started arter ¢his last swig that I've 
gest been telling of, the ground seemed to be peskey uneven, and sometimes I found myself brought 
up all standing. But what bother’d me the beatermost was to see how I’d miscalculated about the 
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stumpage. I'd always said, and so had dad, that there was’nt in all Snagville five hundred of mar- 
chantable pine to the acre. But, would you believe it, there was now, for a rough guess, nigher five 
thousand. Now there could'nt be any sort of mistake about it, for when I observed it to the squire, 
he said I had underrated, and that it would been a notch or two higher. 

« Youre all of a fever,” says he, “a walking so fast, and can't judge any thing about it—take 
another horn, Simon, and cool off a little.” 

Well, I did feel a little hottish that’s a fact, and so I took a putty considerable swig I tell you.— 
Upon that we took another start, and the furder we went the thicker the trees grow’d, till at last, 
says I, “ Squire, if uncle Ben can squeeze his belly through this clump without touching, may | 
be ,” but here the squire broke out in a haw, haw, like all possess’d, and observ'd that there 
was over ten thousand to the acre, 

« Over ten,” says 1; “over twelve, and not counting the conchous ones.’’ 

And then he haw, haw’d again louder than ever, and ask’d if I was willing to certify it. 

« Yes,” says I, “on the spot, if I don’t may I be bil’d into apple sarse.” 

«I know’d you would,” says he; and upon that he fumbled awhile in one of his long pockets 
and took out an inkhorn and a bit of paper. And arter he’d scratch’d a few lines as he rested on a 
windfall that was there—he asked me to squat down and sign it—and likewise I did. 

“Well,” says the squire, “I guess we've splorified about enuf—and as it’s getting towards daylight 
down, suppose Simon we take up a back track.” 

“ Agreed,” says 1; for I found I was getting dryish again—and as to squenching thirst out of 
the squire’s bottle that would’nt be done, no how—’twas as dry as I was. Well, as we were jog- 
ging along, says I, “ Squire, what are you up to with that ere paper and checker board !” 

“Why,” says he, “I’m going down to Portland to help some worthy young men there. I 
mean to sell them my land on such a lay that they’ll make a fortin by it.” 

« Squire,” says I, “ give us your hand—now that’s christian like.” 

Well, as I was saying, he cleared out the next morning bag and baggage; and the next news I 
heard was that the squire had been a helping on ’em down there in Portland in a way to kill. And 
how do you think he did it? Why he sold out the whole consarn for ten dollars an acre, one third 
right down on the nail, and no grumbling. 

“Dad,” says I, “ if that’s the way they help folks down in Portland, we'd better give ’em a lift 
with our bog lot; it will bear sartifying, fer ’tis settling land any how.” 

How the squire could sleep arter helping on ’em that way was a puzzler. As for myself, for three 
nights arterwards I might as well tried to take a nap on a harrar. The moment I fell into a doze, 
it seemed as if the squire took up that big windfall where I sartified and let it fall co-chunk right 
on: the vitals ; and if I did’nt spring like all possess’d, may I be bil’d into apple sarce. 

Well, it strack my mind some how that the squire would fork over putty considerable, seeing as 
how I'd sartify’d in the way I did; and se the next time hecome up into our section I kind a hint- 
ed about it. But he was another guess sort of a man this time, I tell you. He was rigg’d all out 
in superfines, gold watch, breast pin, and ruffles, and scented up for all the world like a pole-cat.— 
When I stuck out my hand he kind a draw’d back, and stared like a stack pig—’twas as much as 
to say, who are you, by the hoky! And when marm set on the pan dowdy that he used to like so, 
says he, “ toss that ere into the swill pail, and sarve us upa fry candy de fox,” (fricandeau de 
vaux.) 

«Fry candy and what?” says marm; “ you nasty creature you.” 

« Squire,” says I, “if you mean our old fox that’s chained in the barn-yard, you'll be as gaunt as 
a weazel before he touches your jaws, any how.” 

«“ You be hang’d,” says he, “I can lick a dozen of ye.” 

Upon that I was putty well ril’d I tell you. “ Lick me,” says I. “ Why the chap don’t stand in 
your shoes that’s up to that game. And as for that matter I'll bait a whole five dollar bill that the 
old fox, upon a fair pull, will jerk your carcase a couple of rods any day.” 

“Done,” says he. 

“ Done,” says I; “so plank the rhino, and we'll try it this artenoon.” 

Well, jest back of our tatur field there was an almighty big mud hole—and as our hogs used to 
go and snooze there, if it wa’nt stumpy may I be bil’d into sarse. On the north side we'd clean’d 
up a piece, and got it putty well into grass. But ’tother side had all run up into alders. Well, at 
the time fix’d upon we all went down to this grass ground by the mud hole. There was dad and 
marm, and the squire, and those of the Portland gentry that he’d been helping so, 

“ There, squire,” says I, “ there’s the cretur all ready, and he’s up to chalk I tell you.” And 
there he was sure enuf; for I’d been down before and fix’d him tother side of the mud hole right 
by the alders, and there I'd hitch’d him to a rope which stretch’d clean across to the grass ground. 
Well, when they seed the fux they all began to fitter like mad—all but the squire. He look’d kind 
a dumb-founded, as if twas lowering to one of his cloth, and I guess would have slink’d out of it 
had’nt been for the five dollars. 

“ Squire,” says I, “ are yow ready ?” 

“ Ready;” says he, And then he bustled up and grabb’d one end of the rope. 
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“Stop,” says I, “ fair play ’s a jewel. Gest let me take a turn of that rope round your superfines, 
cause why, if the fox gets the upper hand you'll let go and won't toe the mark.” 

“Tie and be hang’d,” says he. 

Well, now Jeast I should lose the five dollars, I thought I'd fasten the fox to the middle of the 
rope, and tother end on it I had carried right in among the alders, where I had stow’d away ’Siah 
Prescott, Jim Smith, and our David. The whole thing was cut and dried completely one hour or 
two before, when I drill’d em pretty considerably. Says I, « boys hug the airth and lay close when 
you hear us coming on to the grass ground; and when [ scream ‘ strain owt,’ then gerk like all 
nater.” 

“ Squire Parkins,” says I, “are you ready ?” 

“ Ready,” says he. 

Upon that I let fall my under jaw, and says I, “fox strain out, strain out like twenty airthquakes ;” 
and the moment I scream’d it, if the tarnal cretur did’nt scratch for the alder stump may I be bil’d 
into apple sarse. At the very first gerk the squire pitch’d to the very aidge of the mud hole—and 
the way he tugg’d and jam’d his heels into that soft clay was a caution, I tell you. But it would’nt 
do no how. he second jerk draw’d him right ovt of his boots, and losing his balance, he fell 
splash, ruffles and all, right into the very core on’t. I’ve seed some big eyes in my day, but I never 
seed any stick out like the squire’s, as he look’d kind a sideling at us while splashing through that 
mud hole. How fur he got-before he brought up’mong the alder I can’t say; for dad and marm, 
and the Portland chaps, fell right down flat, they haw, haw’d so; and as for myself, if I did’nt make 
tracks may I be bil’d into apple sarse. 
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CHAPTER III. 


Ovr condition appeared desperate indeed. We lay bound hand and foot, like sheep for the 
slaughter. ‘Ihe Indian who was set to guard us was, however, still in a sound sleep, and snored 
loudly. Presently the door of the hut slowly opened, and the head of another savage was thrust 
in, then suddenly withdrawn. After the lapse of half an hour, the same head again appeared 
through the door-way, and after scrutinizing the room, and satisfying himself that the guard slept, 
the owner of the head stealthily walked in. He proved to be the Indian conjuror whom we had 
formerly ‘taken prisoner. 

After again scrutinizing the room, he drew a long knife from his belt, and advanced upon us. 

« Curse the treacherous villain !” muttered Girty, “ is this our reward for saving his life? Would 
to God I had cut his throat !” 

This sentence was scarcely finished, when the savage stept up and cut our cords, aad in one mo- 
ment we stood upon the floor, free men, Our deliverer now whispered in our ears, “ Indian no for- 
get em!” and told us to be gone. Girty seized the guard’s rifle, but the Indian motioned him to 
fay it down ; which he would not do till we had left the house, when we discovered our gans stand- 
ing against it; we snatched them up, and, shaking our deliverer affectionately by the hand, we left 
the town at a brisk pace. As we reaehed the outskirts, a large dog sprang out from behind an In- 
dian hut, and caught Girty by the leg; but Girty was now himself again, and soon rid himself of 
the assailant. We took a northern direction: it was about three hours before day, and by that 
time we knew we should be trailed by fifty Indians, who would travel with all the expedition they 
could ; therefore, we did not stop a moment to breathe, but kept on a brisk run through the mo, 
tangled bushes we could find, that the difficulty of following us by our tracks might be the greater. 
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After travelling about six miles, we came to some 1unning water, in which we waded fur some 
miles, and then struck into the deep wilderness. Daylight arrived, and found us tired and as hun- 
gry as half-famished wolves; still we feared to shoot, for fear the crack of the rifle might betray us ; 
but howto get something to eat without shooting, was the question. 

While we were debating the matter, Girty observed a squirrel 1un into a hollow log, that was 
about six feet in length; he thrust his arm into one end, and directed me to run a stick into the 
other, which I did, and thus drove the animal into Girty’s hand, who caught it, and dashed its brains 
out against a tree. This squirrel we skinned, and ate the flesh raw; for we feared to tarry long 
enoug’ to cook it, thinking our pursuers might overtake us in the meantime. 

We travelled at a brisk rate till noon, when we concluded that we had so far distanced our pur- 
suers that we might venture to shoot, and accordingly shot a fat doe. We soon got tired lugging 
the hind quarters, which were heavy, and after some debating about the propriety of building a fire, 
which Girty declared was perfectly safe, (for he contended thet the Indians could not trace us so 
far,) we at length built up a large one, and proceeded to cook our meal, which we swallowed half 
raw, without chewing, till we had partially satisfied a ravenous appetite, when we aie at our lei- 
sure. 

We were now about fifty miles from the Ohio river, which we wanted to reach by the next mom- 
ing ; but we were destined to reach it long before that time. We had finished our meal, and for 
fear our pursuers might not overtake us, we sat there an hour, talking, while we should have been 
running with all our might. They gave us timely notice that they were coming. While we were 
sitting at the fire, we heard a shrill cry, about one mile in the direction we came, which was answer- 
ed by another more to the west. We did not wait for farther evidence that we were still pursued, 
but catching up one of the hind quarters of the deer that were left, we ran down a steep hill, which 
was covered with blackberry bushes that grew high and thorny, and offered more resistance to our 
progress than we could have possibly imagined before we undertook to wade through them; but 
there was no time to tarry, and we rushed through, and our hands and faces soon became covered 
with blood ; but with indefatigable labor we reached the bottom of the hill, and commenced our as- 
cent. It was our object to reach the top of the hill before the Indians should reach the opposite 
ridge ; for the hill-side that we were then ascending was entirely bare—not even blackberry bushes 
grew there, among which we might stoop, but we were a fine mark for the Indians’ rifles. When 
we had gained about two-thirds of the way, two savages appeared on the ridge—they yelled, and 
fired at us, which fire we returned, but the distance was too great to kill. At the same moment, 
four more made their appearance and fired at us, but we kept on our journey, and soon gained the 
hill-top, where, after yelling and motioning a defiance at them, we continued our course in double 
quick time. We soon came to another patch of blackberry bushes, higher and more tangled than 
the other. Girty and I kept together, but we soon heard Walker cry that he had put both his eyes 
ut. We ran back, and found him with his hands over his eyes, but he insisted on our continuing 
our speed ; he would hide, he said, and overtake us as soon as he could see. He hid in the bushes 
and we continued our course, and soon gained the deep wilderness. 

We never heard of poor Walker after that; he must have been discovered by the Indians and 
murdered on the spot: or, which is more probable, carried back to their town, and there burnt. Seon 
after the incident I am now recounting, we went again to the Miami, and got his and Smith’s traps, 
which I left in the possession of their relatives at Cincinnati. 

Girty and I now found ourselves alone once more; we were still fated to pass what time Girty 
had to live, together. We had frequently been in the company of experienced hunters, and by some 
peculiar providence, we were fated to be the survivors in all the skirmishes we bad passed through. 
Girty appeared to be thinking of this, while we were sitting on the bank of the Ohio, looking upon 
its waters, which flowed on in silent majesty. 

“ We have passed many long years together,” said he; “ we have passed unscathed the perils of 
fire, and the tomahawk, and the scalping knife, and here we are still together. Our friends have 
stood by our sides during the heat of an engagement, when death threatened us to our faces, and 
when we ourselves expected to be the first to fall; bat God ordained it otherwise; we were saved, 
and our friends, many of whom had families, were laid upon the dust. I don’t know what we 
were saved for, unless it was to avenge your family. When will be our turn? There is something 
which whispers that mine is not far from this moment.” 

Girty ceased; a shade of melancholy passed jover his dark and handsomely formed features, as 
his voice slightly faltered. 

“ We have many long years yet to live,” said 1; “for if we are saved to avenge the murder of 
my family, it will require many long years to wash out the injury they have done me, and something 
prophetic causes me to imagine that that is what we are spared for.” 

“ It appears to me,” interrupted Girty, « that we have already contributed a great deal to avenge 
that diabolical murder. We have alr killed many of the bravest Indian warriors, thus depriving 
many families, perhaps, of a father. This is a deep and deadly revenge. We have been taken 
prisoners by the members of the same families, doubtlessly, whom we have deprived of fathers, and 
they in return gave you your liberty—that was magnanimity.” 
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« And then, like cowards, they tried to kill me directly afterwards.” 

“Which you know, 8 ,is nothing more than human nature. They murdered yours, and 
you sought revenge ; you murdered theirs, and you cannot accuse them of being cravens for taking 
the same privilege—am I not right ?” 

I could not otherwise than admit, in my heart, that Girty’s reasoning was correct ; but I still con- 
tended that it was utterly necessary we should kill more Indians before I could feel satisfied. 

« Then we will do it,” said Girty ; “1 swore to assist you in accomplishing your revenge, and [ 
will do it till the death. Should I not survive, cherish the memory of one whose prime was spent 
at least in assisting you.” 

And I have cherished his memory; and now, in my old age, it is as green as the ivy which hangs 
around the dilapidated turrets of a deserted castle, where all else is fallen into decay save its own 
bright foliage. 

We had reached the Ohio river before daylight next morning ; the day succeeding was bright and 
pleasant, and we were now awaiting the arrival of Walker, We had given up all fears respecting 
the Indians following us this far, and only awaited Walker’s arrival to cross the Ohio river. After 
waiting some hours, we agreed to return, hoping to meet him on the way, and if not, to continue 
our search to the spot where he had his eyes put out, (as he said,) where we feared he might still 
lie hid, unable to find his way out, if what he said was true. It was a day’s journey from the Ohio; 
still we had travelled it the evening previously, and reached the Ohio some hours before daylight. 
We had not gone many miles, when we heard a cry similar to the scream of a large owl, which 
was answered repeatedly in various directions around us. Owls never answer each other’s cry ; and 
this knowledge of the habits of the owl put us immediately upon our guard. We now were aware, 
but too late, that we were surrounded by savages; we sat upon a log, and, in a low veice, held a 
consultafton, and finally concluded, that to escape them, it would be necessary to take a course dj- 
rectly towards their tewn, for we knew the Indians would all hurry for the Ohio river, in erder to 
overtake us before we could embark for the other side. 

We arose and started in a brisk and stealthy walk, when two Indians suddenly appeared but a 
few yards to our right; they stopped, and one of them, thinking we were of their party, set upa 
shrill owl scream, which Girty answered as near like his own cry as possible—they hurried on to- 
wards the Ohio. This little incident happened the evening subsequent to our leaving the Ohio, for 
I forgot to mention that we thought it prudent to remain hid through the day, and travel by night. 


During the time we were hid, it appears the savages had been to the bank of the river, and findin 
the raft still in its place, were returning and searching for us ; this we were not awate of and ed 
ined they were on our trail. . 

It was dark when the Indians, thus deceived, left us; and while they hurried in the direction of 
the Ohio, we still continued our course towards their village, thinking that with each step we were 


leaving them behind, and so we probably were; but in thinking of those behind 
got that there might be more before. 

About an hour before day, we heard the same ominous cry, about fifty yards before us. We were 
walking at a brisk gait at the time, but as soon as we heard the cry, we stopped; but the Indians 
heard us as we trod on the leaves, and cried their signal again, which we answered, and three de- 
liberately walked towards us till within a few feet. I raised my gun and fired, and one fell ; the rest 
retreated about twenty yards and fired at random; but it was so dark that none of their shots came 
near us. Here we all remained till almost daylight, when the Indians called the distress halloo 
which brought one fellow directly where we lay hid, whom Girty killed with his knife, but not till 
he had made a manful resistance. Daylight at length appeared, and to our joy we diseovered we 
were opposed but by two Indians, who kept a continual noise and firing, but we kept close behind a 
large elm, and reserved our fire till at length both Indians delivered their's at once, when we both 
rushed upon them and fired. One of the scoundrels ran off and left his companion to reap the re- 
ward of his boldness. He was a medium-sized man, and with his knife he stood undaunted, and 
although he was severely wounded in the leg, still he maintained his ground; but Girty killed him 
with one throw of his hatchet. We took their scalps and steered directly south, and the next da 
reached the Ohio river, about thirty miles below the spot where we crossed as captives. Here sd 
remained lurking about all that day, and in the evening constructed a raft, by tying logs together 
with the bark of papaw, which can be pealed off in long sttips, and after paddling in a manner ra- 
ther ludicrous to an experienced boatman, we gained the Ohio side, and steered directly for Smith 
and Walker's traps; for we had now coscluded that the latter was also killed. 

The next chapter will be devoted to an adventure of Thomas Girty’s, which, for in 
coolness amidst imminent perils, would outdo the greatest hero of a modern novel. 
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THE RETURN. 


A POEM, 


—_———- 


BY MES. M. ST. 


Impatient of delay, 
A way-worn traveller urged his panting steed, 
To gain his native vale ere darkness fell, 
Hiding familiar objects from his view. 
Dark were his features, bronzed beneath the sun 
Of eastern climes, yet in their lines reveal’d 
An early manhood, ripen’d by deep thought, 
And lofty aspirations. He had wil’d 
And striven after fame ; and drank the cup 
Of disappointment to the very dregs. 


Then turned he, heart-sick, to the quiet glen 
Where he had dwelt a boy ; and as he drew 
Nearer and neater to his childhood’s home, 
The shadows which had gather’d o'er his soul 
Roll’d off like mists before the summer sun, 
And the bright past returned ; again he felt 
A free, light-hearted boy—while from his lips 
A song of joy broke forth. 


“Behold! I come! 
Home of my childhood! to thee, to thee! 
Like a long caged bird to its native tree ; 
With a spirit torn from the world’s embrace 
To find in thy bosom a resting place. 


I come! and the sorrows of many years, 
The aimless hopes, and the fruitless tears— 
All, all, I have suffer’d hath pass’d away, 
Like a troubled dream at the break of day. 


Mother! I come to your arms once more ; 

Yoa will kiss my brow, as you did of yore; 

You will bend o’er my couch with a pray’r and 
smile— 

Oh mother! thy love will all care beguile. 


Sister! sweet sister! to thee I come! 

Thou worshipp’d star of my carly home; 
Thou’lt welcome the wand’rer, his toils are o’er, 
He will leave his home and his hearth no more, 


Far and long have I wander’d from thee, 
Home o¥ my childhood ! by land and sea— 
Peace and repose have I sought in vain, 
Gladly the long lost returns again. 


His home was gain’d, 
His step was on the threshold, and his hand 
Upon the latch—why doth he start and pause ? 
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Strange, unfamiliar voices fiom within, 

’nd words of fearful import met his ear, 

As if to questions asked, the gentle voice 

Of woman told the tale. “Yes! they are gone 
Who dwelt within this cottage, and their name, 
Like a forgotten sound, hath pass’d away. 
Well I remember, sporting round this hearth, 
Two lovely children, sireless, yet with one 
Whose all of earth was merg’d in their young 

lives, 

One was a fair and gentle girl, with eye 

Of meek and trustful glance; but in the brow 
Of the proud boy was written high resolve ; 
And he had vow'd e’en in his early youth, 
To win renown—this quiet, shadow’d glen; 
Was all too narrow for his soaring views— 
He left his home. 


Long years of loneliness 
Pass'd o'er the widow and young Isabel, 
Till tidings came that Reginald was dead. 
Have you not seen the mower with his scythe 
Strike at the root of some pale, slender flower ¢ 
Thus suddenly did Isabel depart 
From life, and youth, and beauty. 


From that hour, 
The mother of the lost ones smiled no more ; 
And when the rose, which bloom’d above the dust 
Of [sabel, did shed its leaves, they fell 
Upon the grave of her who placed it there— 
Mother and daughter slumber side by side.” 


The tale was done—slowly he tarn’d away, 

And sought the church-yard path. In agony 

He knelt between the green and lonely graves 

Of mother and sister, Bitter are the tears 

Which. fall like burning drops from manhood’s 
eyes, 

The holy stars which kept their silent watch 

Above the sleeping earth, alone beheld 

The last wild struggle of his breaking heart. 


He sleeps in peace—oh Fame! thy empty meed 
Hath lured full many a noble, generous heart 
To ruin and todeath. The eagle soars 
Peerless, alone, a proud distinguished mark 

For every archer; while the humble dove, 

Safe in the shelter of its native wood, 


Escapes the deadly shaft. 
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BY WILLIAM E. BURTON. 


Felix: qui potuit rerum cognoscere eausas, 

Atque metus omnes et inexorabile fatum — . 

Subjecit pedibus, strepitaumque Acherontis avari! 
Virgil's Second Georgie 
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PART SECOND. 
THE RESURRECTIONISTS. 


Tax expectant holiday makers passed the intervening hours in deliberation, when our Yankee 
friend, whose name, by the way, was mister Eph Brattle, proved a valuable acquisition. Long ere 
His Infernalness left his regal couch, the plan of action was fixed, the assumptions of character de+ 
termined, and the dresses donned. The English nobleman and the Roman epicure were disguised 
as fashionable gentlemen of the present day; Cato put his rigid philosophical carcase into the ha- 
biliments of an orthodox quaker, with an undeniable and buttonless shad-bellied coat and drab con- 
tinuations. His hard lineaments were shaded by a broad-brimmed beaver. The queen of Palmyra 
ensconced her dignity in the close-fitting habit, poke bonnet, and green veil of a travelling matron; 
and the dark-faced son of Numidia was compelled by the considerate Vermonter to assume the grey 
frock and gold-bound hat of a colored gentleman in the service of the two fashionables, who were 
supposed to be from Europe. Mr. Brattle dressed himself in a new bright blue coat with ‘shiny but- 
tons, a gaudy vest, and a pair of large and showy unwhisperables; a white hat with a knowing bend 
in the brim, and a ferocious display of trinketry, including a breast broach as big as a deor-plate, 
completed the outfit of this son of the mountains. 

His Majesty graciously incorporated the etherealities of his vagrant friends in the forms which 
they had chosen. After receiving the requisite means of existence upon earth, with a few valuable 
hints from the experienced potentate, the resurrectionists departed on their trip. 

A heavy fog covered the face of the East River in the early part of the morning of the 15th of 
August, 183-, when a small boat arrived at the Manhattan landing, neat Hell-Gate ferry, and four 
gentlemen, a lady, and a colored attendant, stepped ashore. In half an hour, they were safely de- 
posited in their respective chambers at the Astor House, in the very heart of the great metropolis of 
the new world. Their Yankee conductor, while superintending the entry of their names in the re- 
gister of the house, took care to speak plainly as to the high rank of the English noblemen under 
his charge, and hinted rather strongly about the immense wealth of the quaker, and the literary ta- 
lent of the lady in the poke bonnet and green veil. This conduct excited the curiosity of the lis- 
teners, and our friends, the resurrectionists, found themselves “the observed of all observers,” and 
were elbowed, crowded, and mobbed whenever they dared to leave the privacy of their own apart- 
ments—according to the rule of the best society—and the lowest. 

As the day advanced, the heat of the weather operated sensibly on the various members of the 
party; they suffered much from the warmth of the atmosphere, notwithstanding the high temperature 
of the country from whence they had just arrived. Cato, after escorting the queen of Palmyra over 
a portion of the city, retired to his room, fervently declaring that our good city of Gotham in the 
dog-days was equally igniferous with the southernmost cell on the Acherontic shore. Zenobia or- 
dered a sensible mug of iced punch, and retired till the gong announced the hour of dinner; and 
Rochester and Apicius, limber and lazy, lounged across the marble slabs of the bar-room, and in- 
dulged in the faccolations of Foster, that incomparable mingler, 

« And this is a julep! Why, it is a living embodiment of the draught of Ganymede!” said Ro- 
chester, sipping from an ice-crowned goblet of cut crystal, tastefully decorated with bright green 
sprigs of mentha romana. 

“ Helen’s nepenthe /” sighed Apicius, after a long swig. 

“ Had this nose-freezing, soul-melting, palate-tickling, inestimable and most seductive green punch 
been invented in the reign of the second Charles, its vender would have realised a fortane in the 
purlieus of the court of St. James,” 

“ Nero would have bestowed one of our conquered countries upon its concoctor.” 

A noise in the hall, and a frequent repetition of the name of “ Brattle,” induced the Yankee to 
leave his noble friends at the bar, and hasten to the scene of contention. The prince of Numidia, 
unable to tame his fiery spirit to the level necessary for the endurance of the indignities heaped upon 
him as a nigger footman, had knocked over a saucy Irish waiter, who insisted upon Jugurtha’s do- 
mestication with the other darkies of the establishment. The haughty monarch disdained to look 
upon the foul and degraded wretches; he forced his way into a private parlor, and threw himself 
upor a couch, before an open window. A bevy of ready “helps” rushed upon him, and tore him 
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from the seat of honor. Brattle met them as they were hauling the unhappy Algerine along the 
mosaic pavement, and combatting his energetic struggles for freedom. 

“ Hello, folks! what on airth are you doin’ with my friends’ nigger? Skeet, every daddy’s babby 
of you, or, by the etarnal, I'll walk into you a leetle slicker than a locomotive, you killniferous rip- 
tyles, you.” 

An explanation with one of the owners, half an hour’s conversation with Jugurtha, and a minute’s 
reflection, convinced the Yankee that it was impossible to retain the African in his present position. 
His indomitable spirit, which even his painful death* had failed to subdue, rendered his situation as 
an underling an impossible existence. Brattle was vexed at his own want of forethought, but a 
ready wit suggested an expedient, which he forthwith proceeded to put into execution. 

The gentleman from down east quitted the Astor House, and slowly sauntered across the Park, 
closely followed by the gentleman of color. They were scen to enter a ready-made clothing and 
theatrical wardrobe store in Chatham street ; and, after an hour’s delay, a hackney coach was called 
to the door, and received the wandering pair. The Yankee remained in his original blue, but the 
livery had slipped from the form of Jugurtha; an Indian’s blanket, moccasins, head dress, wampum 
belt, tomahawk, and knife, garnished the stalwart form of the Ethiopian, and he stood confessed, in 
his war paint, a chief of a delegation on their way to their gueat father, the president of the United 
States, but, at the present moment, under the guidance of an Indian agent, colonel Slangem, repte- 
sented by our friend Mr. Brattle. 

The Yankee chuckled at the plansibility of his scheme, and having engaged private rooms for the 
«“ abbergwyne” chief at the American Hotel, be left Jugurtha in stately solitude, quite careless as to 
what “ didoes and shines” he might cut up im future—having so excellent a character to advance in 
his defence. 

The noblemen, having “ gone the liquor with a perfect looseness, had become pretty considerably 
tight,” according to the anomalous vernacular of the fashionable moderns. Juleps had given way 
to the “ cobler,” a light vinous punch, exceedingly well iced, and grateful to the delicate esophagus. 
The insidious compound had worked its effects, although the wine-smitten lords affected to brave 
the power of the son of Semele, and laugh off their enforced submission to his potency. Roches- 
ter leaned upon the sill of the open window, and kissed his hands to the pretty girls as they saun- 
tered up Broadway. Apicius coquetted, between drinks, with the crumbs of the rich cheese that 
stood upon the end of the bar—the caseus vermiculosus, the table’s pride in the luxurious days of 
Rome, was beneath comparison with the teothsome product of the Yankee dairies. 

The arrival of Brattle was “a reason fair to fill his glass again.” The epicure insisted upon his 
swallowing a cobler, and hailed Rochester to join the party. 

« No, six,” stuttered the earl, “ no more coblers—TI have swallowed my last.” 

« One more, for Brattle’s sake.” 

« Ne sutor ultra crepidam, was the sensible advice of the painter of Cos. By ‘Tantalus, there’s 
a divinity! what grace! the poetry of motion! the glance of her eyes is even more fiery than the 
beams of this meridian sun! Had these specimens of American beauty been available in the days 
of my royal and sapient Charley, there would have been several transatlantic duchesses depicted in 
his gallery, or I know nothing of human nature.” 

The clanging of the gong summoned the boarders to the dinner-table. Brattle devoured an en- 
ormous quantity of viands, which were indiscriminately piled upon the same plate ; he studied va- 
riety and bulk more than quality. Rochester trifled with the wing of a chicken; his morning’s bi- 
bacity had blunted his appetite and affected his brain ; half a dozen foaming tumblers of Heidsick 
drove him sick and senseless to his room. 

When Apicius beheld the well-spread tables that filled the dining saloon, and contemplated the 
beauty and order of the arrangements, the richness and variety of the endless dishes—he sighed a 
confession of the nothingness of the ancient Roman feasts, where rarity was prized beyond delicacy, 
and magnitude and number were the desiderata of the dishes. It is scarcely worth while to copy 
the contents of the bill of fare, in explanation of the enérées and entremets discussed by the indus- 
trious gourmand ; the waiters had heard of his supposed rank, and redoubled their usual attention ; 
plate after plate vanished in ready succession ; the treasures of the choicest vintages were poured 
out at his command ; and the astonished fesurrectionist admitted that the inhabitants of the New 
World understood the value of life and the nature of its true enjoyment. 

Whilst meditating on the difference between his beloved dish in ancient times, the iiiptieale, 
and his new delight, a Charlotte Russe, he received a thumping slap on the shoulder from the huge 
paw of the restless Brattle, who, having swallowed his share of “ pies an’ things,” and pocketed two 
oranges and a large apple, had smoked the major part of a long nine while peregginating up and 
down the cool lobby of the Astorial building, Thrasting the unburnt portion of his cigar into his 
hat, he drew forth a lump of sweet cavendish, and depositing a sensible piece in the recesses of his 
larboard cheek, he sat down by the side of Apicius. 

‘ Waell, squire, I guess you've took the tuckerin’ out of your innerds by this time! Gosh, but 


* Starvation, in prison, by the order of his conqueror, Marius. 
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it happifies me to remark that you grand furrincrs are jist able to get sumthin’ tew eat in our wood- 
ing country. The old man and the lady up stairs feel kinder streaked, seein’ as you ainter been 
anigh ’em the hull mornin’. 5S’pose we jist go up stairs some, and say how d’ye dew ?” 

«“ Not for the worth of your new world! A movement during a symposium interrupts the diges- 
tive process, and induces melancholy ; sit you down, Brattle, and in the deglutition of this Bar- 
gundy, give up your soul to bliss !” 


The next day ’twas the same, and the next, and the next. 


Apicius resigned himself to the sensualities of the table, and refused to budge an inch from his 
new-found paradise. Rochester, according to Brattle’s account, was “ hell for sparkin’,” and the ir- 
resistible beauty of the Broadway belles afforded him several fair excuses for his gallantry. The 
dingy Numidian sat in dull and dignified retirement in his hot room ; his impatient spirit fretting at 
the constraint imposed upon him by the cunning Brattle, who, having his own game to play, was 
indastriously moulding the puppets to his wish. He accompanied the queen of Palmyra and the 
quaker Cato in their rambles about the city and its environs, from whence, in fact, he wished them to 
depart ; he therefore strenuously recommended that the object of their resurrection, a visit to the mo- 
dern cities of Rome, Utica, and Palmyra, should instantly be carried into effect, leaving the immo- 
vable glutton to eat out the remainder of his time in his satisfactory quarters at the Astor House. 
The proposal was acceded to; berths were secured in the afternoon boat to Albany, and in due time 
the party proceeded on board. Cato and the Yankee walked arm in arm to the wharf; Rochester 
escorted the queen, while the Indian negro, according to Brattle’s statement, had been previously 
placed in a snug state-room, under the care of the captain of the boat. 

As soon as the last bell sounded, Brattle left his friends in the cabin or saloon, for an instant only, 
as he said, while he stepped on deck to see that Jugurtha was comfortably “fixed.” In’a few min- 
utes the boat was bounding across the bay; but the anxious Cato looked in vain for the Yankee’s 
return, The truth must be told: while the earl, the queen, and the philosopher were “steaming” it 
past the Palisades, the Yankee, the negro prince, and che gourmand were sitting down to a private 
dinner at the American, and drinking bon voyage to their friends in foaming brimmers of ail de 

erdrix 


P * 
Cato felt that he had been unjustly treated by his brother resurrectionists, but it was not in his 


nature to repine. He depended upon the exercise of his own good sense, and a proper application 
of the funds which the Yankee had furnished him in exchange for his share of the bank bills 
drawn by His Infernal Majesty, Rochester laughed at the finesse of the conductor, and Zenobia 
grinned with delight at the anticipation of Brattle’s sufferings after his return to Hades, for the dis- 
obedience he had shown to His Majesty’s express commands. 

It is not permissible, in our limits, to give any account of the resurrectionists’ delight at the see- 
nery of the Hudson; or their admiration of the structure of the boat, and its wondrous motion on 
the glassy river. The imaginative reader will p!ease to fancy all that may be fitting to the various 
events—we must confine ourselves to a plain narration of facts. 

While Cato was listening to the outpourings of a states-rights’ man from the west, and Zenobia 
was playing pretty to a talkative mamma, who was convoying her triad of daughters to the annual 
campaign at the Springs, Rochester was firing heavy shot from the eye artillery at a young lady of 
considerable beauty, who was leaning upon the arm of a gentleman of mature age. ‘The coquette, 
for so her conduct proved her to be, smiled at the marked attention paid her by the earl, who con- 
trived, during the temporary absence of her fiiend, to enter into a casual chat, which terminated 
however in a serious declaration of love. The return of the gentleman interrupted the gallant’s 
progress, but his experienced glance perceived a sufficiency of encouragement to warrant a continu- 
ance of the pursuit. At the Albany landing, while the gentleman was engaged with the luggage, 
the earl offered his arm to the lady, and walked with her to the hotel. When parting with her in 
the passage leading to the chambers, he endeavored to snatch a kiss, but the design was barely evi- 
denced ere he received a stunning blow on the back of his head, which sent him headlong to the 
floor. He attempted to rise ; a pedalian application to his seat of honor sent him once more to the 
ground, 

“ You infernal scoundrel, how dare you kiss my wife? I observed your conduct aboard the boat; 
there is my card—if you have the courage of a mouse, call me to account for the punishment you 
have received, [ shall remain here for the day; but I scarcely expect to hear from you—the fellow 
who is mean enough to insult a woman, will seldom dare to face the anger of a man.” 

Rochester knew at onee that he was in for a duel; he had beard of such encounters, and loved 
to glean particalars from the various honorable murderers in the realms of Tartarus. A bystander, 
an officer in the U. 8. Navy, volunteered to carry a message to the irate husband; particulars were 
soon arranged ; both parties were in a hurry—and an hour had barely elapsed ere the victorious hus- 
band pursued his way to Niagara, and the earl was lying on the broad of his back, with a doctor on 
each side of his bed, endeavoring to staunch the bleeding stump of his nasal organ, which his ad- 
versary’s fire had unfortunately carried away. 
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This second trial sorely afflicted the equanimity of the Uticensis, and the Palmyrene stormed out- 
right. The immutably-fixed and limited time of sojourn on earth was rapidly passing away ; the 
purport of their resurrection was yet unaccomplished ; and if they were to await the healing of the 
earl’s nose, they would have to return to hell without a chance of visiting the namesake cities of 
their love. Rochester, deeply mortified at the ugly wound inflicted upon his worldly embodiment, 
resolved to remain within doors till the Albany Galens had pieced his proboscis—a feat which they 
undertouk to perform, and turn him out with a nose “ petter as new.” He desired, therefore, that 
the Roman quaker and the Syrian matron would at once proceed upon their pilgrimage, and call for 
him on their return. But who can shadow forth the events of his destiny? ‘The infernal power 
that resuscitated the frames of our heroes and our heroine, could not foretell the results of their 
worldly peregrinations ; and the petted favorites of the princely Lucifer were compelled to submit 
to the dictates of the foul jade Miss Fortune, who reigns « the sov’reignest thing on earth.” Cato 
and his companion departed ; Rochester remained, noseless and sad—but the landlord’s niece offici- 
ated as his nurse, and her rosy cheeks and plump and pulpy lips, aroused him from his “ loathed 
melancholy.” A week had elapsed from the date of the duel, when, one morning, loud and pierc- 
ing shrieks from the sick man’s room summoned the household to the rescue; Rochester was dis- 
covered in his villany, and the young girl’s lover, a thick-headed and hard-fisted Dutchman, cow- 
hided the amorous Englishman on the spot. 


With piteous moan the lord be-whaled his fate. 


Hs scorned to reside even the remainder of his very limited period in a land where nobility was 
denied its privileges—where the ladies were insensible of the honor of his addresses, and the men 
rudely resented the exercise of his gallant propensities. The “ Rochester” steamed him from Al- 
bany; the Hell-Gate ferry boat was a good jumping-off place; and the New York papers teemed, 
— hours, with the “ extraordinary suicide” of a well-dressed man, whose body “ had not been 

iscovered.” 

Cato went sadly on his way; but the jiggle of the rail-road car, and the novelty of his situation, 
caused a full sufficiency of excitement, which the conversation of his fellow passengers served to 
maintain. His heart beat fiercely when he heard of Troy, with its mounts Ida and Olympus. 
The town of Syracuse brought up strange and almost-forgotten thoughts of Archimedes, and the 
gentle Theocritus, The beauty of the valley of the Mohawk attracted his attention; the industry 
of the inhabitants, and the general well-doing of the towns and villages, excited his admiration ; but 
when he heard the names of Seneca, Cato, Cicero, Attica, Marcellus, Homer, Pharsalia, Romulus, 
and Rome, applied to the places of residence, he burst forth in eulogy of a nation that evinced a lau- 
dable desire to revive the hallowed appellations of the classic ages. His nerves were somewhat shock- 
ed when he heard the helmsman chattering with the driver of the boat horses, respecting a tremen- 
dous Dido that he had cut at Carthage. When Cato found that the slang phrase related to a drunken 
fistycuff matter about a colored girl at the above-named little village on the Genessee, he sighed, 
and thought of the pious Aineas and the love-lorn daughter of king Belus. 

Zenobia Septimia, the lovely and Juxurious Asiatic, sat apart, and mingled not in the chit-chat of 
her travelling companions ; she cared not for the new-sprang glories of the modern land, while the 
moss-covered ruins of her own unrivalled Palmyra were cumbering the trackless desert. Resuscita- 
tion acted on her high and polished mind with effects essentially different to the results produced 
on the ascetic Roman, who deprived himself of life rather than witness the triumph of his rival. 
The soldier-sage looked with a philosophic eye upon human nature in its newest phase; although 
his Roman prejudices induced him to denote the countless throngs that met him in his present path 
as burbarians, he was unable to deny their unequalled activity of purpose and execution. The ani- 
mals Apicius and Rochester had their individual tastes to gratify; the Ethiopian, groaning in the 
unexpected bondage imposed by the Yankee, sat at the window of his tavern prison, and longed for 
a free ramble over the green earth in the heat of the noontide sun. But Zenobia, felt weary of her 
resuscitation in the first hour of its existence. A sad impression of the mortal nature of humanity 


weighed upon her mind ; she thought of the countless thousands whom she had led to battle; of 


the hosts that fought beneath the banners of her focs—myriads of warriors—the conquerors of the 
earth! Alag, their bones had long since been transmuted into the dust of by-gone ages, and the 
names of their chiefs were but the passwords of antiquity! The log hut and the ram shanty on 
the banks of the canal were, in her estimation, of equal value with the mansion of the millionaire 
and the palatial hotel of the metropolis; the rust of time would equally corrode them, and render 
vain the care and pride of man. She smiled at the boasting of a Buffalonian, who was describing 
the wonders of his “ queen of the western waters ;”’ she remembered the T'admor of king Solemon, 
the eity of palaces and palms, the glory of the desert, the warehouse of the riches of the east, the 
capital of a queen who ruled the land between the Euphrates and the Mediterranean! And yet 
this wondrous city was now in ruins! tenanted by some half-dozen families of squalid Arabs, whose 
mud-raised hovels stained the marble halls of the magnificeat temple of the sun! 
{To be continued.] 
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A CHAPTER ON SCIENCE AND ART. 





A waiter in the last Southern Literary Messenger proposes the endowment, at Washington, of 
a Central School of Natural Science, as the best disposition of Mr. Smithson’s bequest. This academy 
should have, it is suggested, a perfect apparatus, good cabinets, and the rudiments of a library, to be 
increased as means would permit. The institution should commence its operations of instrucion at 
the point where our highest universities close—none of which profess, in mathematics, for example, 
to carry their pupils beyond a gencral acquaintance with the principles of the Caculus. In natural 
philosophy itself, the universal deficiency of apparatus is a lamentable drawback upon the utility of 
our colleges. They have no facilities for the conduct of our young men farther than the mere ves- 
tibule of the temple. Yet we, above all people of the earth, have the most need of the highest phy- 
sical instruction, prefaced and aided by the profoundest analytical science. We are, beyond all other 
nations, a nation of physical wants, means, and opportunities—this not less from the character of our 
popalation, than from the extent and general nature of our territory. ‘The entire spirit of the age, 
too, tends rather to physical than to moral investigation, We want means for the immediate develop- 
ment of all our powers and resources. It may be said, moreover, in favor of physical knowledge, that 
it is the property not of any individual, or of any people, but of mankind. Ali are interested in its 
pursuit; its profits a// share; and herein consists its great superiority to mere literature ; for whose 
advancement, indeed, we have already abundant means—whose guidance and control may be safely 
left to the press. 

In the attempt at establishing an ordinary National University we should meet with insuperable 
difficulties ; at all events, with wearisome delay. The jealousy of State Colleges would greatly inter- 
fere; for it cannot be doubted that an institution at Washington, endowed as sometimes proposed, 
and immediately fostered by the Government, would tend materially to the injury of other universi- 
ties. Taking this ground, Congress would not act promptly upon the question—indeed, not at all, 
until the views of the States be ascertained. Moreover, the funds left by Mr. Smithson are inadequate 
to such a purpose—as the interest alone is to be used. An institute for men, beginning where other 
institations leave off, would conflict with no established interest, and might be carried at once into 
effect. In respect to the designs of the testator, no doubt should be entertained. He meant to found 
a College for the advancement of Science. His whole life is a plain commentary upon this intention— 
and this intention should, in the present case, be made a paramount law. We fully agree with the 
Correspondent of the Messenger in the expediency of a Central Academy as suggested. 





Some time ago, Mr. Charles Green, of England, published a statement of the grounds upon which 
he bases his assertion of the possibility of passing, in a balloon, across the Atlantic, from New York, 
to Europe. His facts should certainly be depended upon; for they are the result of observations 
made during two hundred and seventy-five ascents. For our own parts, so far from gainsaying one 
word that the eronaut asserts, we have for a long time past wondered why it was that our own 
Wise had nut wronauted himself over to Europe—than which nothing could be a more feasible 
manoeuvre. Pure hydrogen must be discarded, as too subtle for our present means of retention. 
Balloons inflated with carburetted hydrogen (common coal gas) will retain a good inflation for a 
great length of time. Mr. G. states that he has had gas of this kind brought in small balloons, to fill 
his large one, from a distance of five or six miles; and we observe (what Mr. G. has noi) that in 
Vienna, according to a simple method invented by M, F’. Derionet, the gas is conveyed in hermeti- 
cally sealed bags, on carriages constructed for the purpose, from the factory to all parts of the town 
daily. Why do not our gas companies avail themselves of this plan! What an incalculable saving 
would ensue in regard to the laying down of pipe, ect. ! 

As to making a voyage from America to Europe, the data of the wronaut are plain, and perfectly 
well based. He has, in the first place, travelled two thousand nine hundred miles with the same 
supply of gas, and could have continued its use for four months if necessary, In the second place it 
is demonstrated that a current of air is continually passing round the earth, at a stated distance from 
the surface, in the direction of west-noith-west—in the third place a balloon like the celebrated Nassau 
can carry with ease three persons, with the necessary provisions and equipments for four months, 





Tne Curators of the Albany Institute, have been presented by Henry James, Esq., now in Europe, 
with a fac-simile in plaster of the Rosetta Stone—a copy of which, we believe, did not before exist in 
this country, except in engravings. All our readeis know that the Greek, Coptic, and Hieroglyphic 
inscriptions un this stone are what led Dr. Young, of Oxford, and afterwards Clhampollion, of Paris, 
to find the key to the hieroglyphical alphabet. 





The new mode of engraving introduced by Hulmandel, of London, has great advantages in the 
saving of labor and expense. ‘T'he process is described by Dr. Faraday as very simple, and the re- 
sults as precise and certain. The first impression is directed by spreading oil over the plate, the in- 
terstices being filled by a watery solution of gum. The plate is then covered with varnish, and 
when immersed in water, the gum is dissolved, when the parts required are easily etched by aquafor 
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tis. The method is principally applicable, however, to cotton and silk printing, and is not very well 
adapted to the fine arts. Hulmandel is a man of astute intellect, and has a singular tact in the com- 
munication of knowledge. His treatise on lithography is one of the most /uminous books in the world. 





A gentleman of Liverpool announces that he has invented a new engine, immensely superior in 
every respect to the old steam engine. The power is created by air and steam. It will consume 
only one-half the quantity of fuel of the old one; and the rapidity by which a vessel propelled by it 
will sail, will enable it to cross the Atlantic in six days. Owing to a particular way in which the 
power acts upon the vessel, twenty miles per hour can be realized with the greatest possible ease. 
The weight of machinery will be only one-half that required by the old steam-engine, and instead of 
straining and weakening the ship, will brace and strengthen it. By this method the steam power is 
more than doubled. Doubtful. 





Tar Philadelphia Steam Frigate will be ready for launching by the first of September. The ship 
carpenters have commenced laying the bend or wail planking. The engine is also in a fair state of 
progress. Messieurs Merrick and Towne are its makers. ‘The Frigate will not carry many guns, 
but all are to be of huge dimensions. 

The largest steamer in the British navy isthe Gorgon, recently built. Her burthen is 1150 tons, 
builder’s measurement. She will carry twenty days’ coal, one theusand soldiers, one hundred and 
fifty-six crew, with stores and provisions for all for six months. ‘The engines are of three hundred 
and twenty horse power, and the ship is so constructed that the steam-machinery cannot be reached 
by shot. 





An instrument has been invented by a Mr. Conger of New York, by means of which the existence 
of fire within a building can be ascertained by a person outside. A small box, containing an air- 
pump, is placed within the house, in contact with the front wall or door, and from the box, metal 
tubes, like a gas pipe, communicate with each story of the building. By pulling a knob, such as is 


usually attached to the wire of a door-bell, the least symptoms of smoke in any part of the building — 


are rendered perceptible. Coincident with this invention is another somewhat similar—that of a 
self-acting fire-alarm bell. ‘The principle on which it is made is that of the expansion of metals by 
heat. From a piece of hollow brass, a metal communication leads to a bell, the tongue of which is 
moved by a spring, not unlike that of an ordinary mouse trap. The fire acts upon the brass, ex- 
panding it and causing it to move the apparatus, so as to set the bell ringing. It will strike when 
the heat is at 120 degrees of Fahrenheit’s thermometer, or even at a lower temperature. 





It is well known that when atmospherical air is suddenly rarefied, as when it issues from the muzzle 
of an air gun into which it was previously condensed, a fiash of light is perceived, which has been 
generally attributed to electricity, excited by the sudden expansion, Some interesting experiments 
on this subject have been made by Mr. Hart, from which he arrives at a different conclusion with re- 
gard to the origin ef the light. 

In his first trials in which he discharged the gun under a variety of circumstances, using dry, 
damp, and warm air, and discharging it in warm, cold, dry, and moist weather, he failed in procuring 
light. In these the gun was unloaded ; but when loaded, Jight was instantly perceived ; he there- 
fore supposed that it might be occasioned by the friction of the wadding on the sides of the barrel, 
which induced him to try a variety of substances possessing different electric powers; as dry silk, 
wool, feathers, shell lac, sugar, and s4ps of glass, With the first four he occasionally succeeded, but 
he never failed with the last two, the glass always giving the most vivid light, which was of a green- 
ish color, extending a foot and a half from the muzzle, In repeating some of these experiments, the 
old silk which had been lying on the floor, and which had become moist and dirty, was again used, 
and by it a much more brilliant light was emitted than by ang of the others; the same was also the 
case with pieces of split lath, and even with damp saw-dust picked up from the floor. The gun after 
this was discharged without any wadding in the barrel, when it always gave light at the first shot 
after the magazine was charged. From this it was suspected that as its muzzle rested against a wall 
during the charging, some sand or lime might have fallen in, the attrition of which during the dis- 
charge may have caused the luminousness. Accordingly, on taking precautions against this, no light 
could be obtained, which induced Mr. Hart to introduce a little sand, by which « beautiful stream of 
light was produced at each discharge. From these experiments, it is evident that the effects were 
occasioned by attrition, and that the sand adhering to the old wadding, saw-dust, split lath, etc., was 
the cause of the light; hence on trying these when quite clean none was observed. To ascertain 
whether the light from these was produced by the abrasion of particles of iron from the inside of the 
barrel, like sparks from a cutler’s wheel—sand, fragments of spar and sugar, were held at the muzzle 
of the gun when discharged, by which they appeared slightly luminous. When a grating composed 
of clean and dry thermometer tubes was held in the same situation, there was no light—proving that 
the luminousness is not occasioned by any electrical appearance excited by the air striking against 
the objects: we must therefore consider it as caused not by any change which the condensed air un- 
dergoes, but merely by attrition, and therefore similar to what occurs in common cases of friction. 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 





Sacred Philosophy of the Seasons ; Illustrating the Perfections of God in the Phenomena of the 
Year. By the Kev, Henry Duncan, D. D., Ruthwell, Scotland. With Important Additions, 
and some Modifications to adapt it tu American readers. By FP. W. P. Greenwood. In four 
volumes. Marsh, Capen, Lyon and Webb, Boston. 


In our last number we had barely room to acknowledge the reception of this valuable work, and 
to speak of it in general terms of commendation, A careful perusal has since assured us that we 
did not err in our opinion. ‘The book will recommend itself wherever seen, as a well-arranged und 
well-digested compendium, embracing a vast amount of information upon the various topics of phy- 
sical science, and especially well adapted to those educational purposes for which the volumes are 
designed. 

We are not aware of the precise period at which the American edition was actually passed 
through the press: and one er two apparent inaccuracies which have arrested our attention may 
have been understood as truths at the time of Mi. Greenwood’s supervision. 

It is questionable whether there be not something of a philosophy un pew passé in a passage 
where a certain argument is spoken of as not proving the absolute permanency of our solar system 
«“ because we know from the more sure word of prophecy that it is not destined to last forever.” 
We believe there are few intelligent men of the present day—few, either laymen or divines—who are 
still willing to think that the prophecies here referred to have any further allusion than to the orb 
of the earth—or, more strictly, to the crust of this orb alone. The entire system never was meant 
to be included, Upon this topic we refer the reader, in perfect confidence, to the excellent observa- 
tions of Dr. Dick, in his “ Christian Philosopher.” 

At page 297, of the fourth volume, and subsequently, there are some passages which strongly in- 
sist upon the literal fulfilment of the biblical prophecies in regard to the city of Petra, in Idumea, 
the ancient Edom: and, in connection with this subject, the work of Dr. Keith on the Prophecies 
is greatly extolled. “ This singular place,” (Petra) says Dr. Duncan, “has only lately been minutely 
surveyed, and indeed little was known of it till after the commencement of the present century, 
when it was visited first by Dr. Burckhardt, and afterwards by captains Inby and Mangles.” To this 
the American editor adds in a foot-note, “ Yet more recently, these wonderful ruins have been visit- 
ed by our countryman, Mr. Stevens.” (Stephens.) 

There is, we confess, something here of which we do not altogether approve. Dr. Duncan is per- 
fectly justifiable in avowing that implicit confidence which he no doubt feels,in the accuracy of 
the statements of Dr. Keith, and in the force of the arguments supporting his fivorite doctrine— te 
literal fulfilment of prophecy ; but we think Mr. Greenwood should have observed, by way of offsett, 
that the work in question has been more than once thoroughly refuted ; and once, especially, in an 
unanswerable argument in the pages of the London Quarterly Review. Moreover, as the book of 
Mr. Stephens was alluded to, it would have been as well to say that this book itself affords a very 
singular, and certainly a very positive refutation, not only of the general argument of Dr. Keith, 
but of the very portion of it now in question. 

It is said in Isaiah, respecting Idumea, that “none shall pass through thee for ever and ever.” 
Dr. K, insists upon understanding this in its most strictly literal sense. He attempts to prove that 
neither Burckhardt nor Irby passed ¢hrough the countty—merely penetrating to Petra, and return- 
ing. But then, Mr. Stephens entered Idumea with a full and deliberate design of putting the ques- 
tion of this prophecy to lest; he determined to see whether it was meant that Idumea should not be 
passed through, and he accordingly passed through it from one end to the other. The truth is that 
a palpable mis-translation exists in the passage of Isaiah referred to: a passage which Dr. Keith 
should have examined critically in the original before basing so long an argument upon it. This 
mis-translation, and several others upon the same topic, we pointed out ourselves, not very long ago, 
in an article in the New York Review. The words in question are found in Isaiah 34, 10, and run 
thus: Lenetsach netsachim cin over bah. (We have not the Hebrew Type.) The sentence, word 
for word, is as follows: Lenetsach, for an eternity ; netsachim, of eternities; ein, not; over, mov- 
ing about; bah, in it; that is to say, “ for an eternity of eternities, ( there shall) not (be any one) 
moving about in i/,” not through it. The participle over refers to one moving to and fro, or up and 
down ; and is the same term which is rendered « current” as an epithet of money, in Genesis 23, 
16, The prophet simply means that there shall be no mark of life in the land ; no living being there ; 
no one moving up and down in it. He merely refers to its general abandonment and desolation. 

In the same way we have received an errencons idea of the meaning of Ezekiel 35, 7, where the 
same region is mentioned. The common version rans—“ ‘Thus will I make Mount Seir most de- 
solate, and cut off from it him that passeth out and him that returneth”—a sentence which Dr. 
Keith views as he does the one mentioned above—that is to say, he supposes it to forbid any tra- 
velling in Idumea under penalty of death, instancing Burckhardt’s death shortly after his return, as 
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confirming his opinion, on the ground that he died in consequence of his rash attempt. Now the 
words which have been construed by “ him that passeth out and him that returneth” are “ over 
vasal,” and mean strictly “ him that passeth and repasseth.” Here, as before, the inhabitants are 
referred to. Our version is sanctioned by Gesenius, and there is something very analogous in the 
Hebrew-Greek phrase in Acts 9, 28—K as ay eet’ autar warogeuruevos nab ex Togsvopceros ay JegcuTarnu, 
«and he was with them in Jerusalem, coming in and going out.” ‘The latin versatus est hits it off 
exactly. The meaning is, that Saul, the new comer, was on intimate terms with the true belicvers 
in Jerusalem, moving about among them, toand fro, or ip and out. 

But we have been led off fiom our immediate purpose; which was chiefly to dissent, in general 
terms, from the views of Dr. Keith, and to express a regret that a gentleman so well qualified to 
speak upon this subject as Mr. Greenwood, should not have appended some observations to the re- 
marks of Dr. Duncan. The “ Philosophy of the Seasons” isa book of which every one must think 
well. Its great comprehensiveness, its general accuracy, its ingenious and luminous arrangement, 
render it, in every respect, a valuable work. Its mechanical execution is exceedingly good, and docs 
high credit to the taste of the publishers, Messrs. Marsh, Capen, Lyon and Webb. 


Memoirs and Reminiscences of the French Revolution. By Madame Tussaud. Edited by Francis 
Hervé, Esq., author of a “ Residence in Greece and Turkey,” ete. etc. Two Volumes. Lea and 
Blanchard, Philadelphia. 


These personal memoirs and reminiscences—another drop to the ocean of books on the same to- 
pic—have still a vivid interest, and will no doubt be favorably received in America, where incidents 
of the French Revolution are more eagerly sought, and more tenaciously remembered, than in any 
other portion of the globe. Madame ‘Tussaud has here introduced nearly every character and cir- 
cumstance of note connected with the stupendous events in question, and at the same time has for- 
bomne to dilate upon those disgusting and revolting scenes of simple horror with which too many 
similar works abound. With the editor of her book, Francis Hervé, Esq., we have had the honor 
of a personal acquaintance, and well know that the task of bringing the work before the public could 
not possibly have been in more competent hands. 


The Lelier Bag of the Great Western; or Life ina Steamer. By the Author of Sayings and 
Doings of Sum Slick, ete. ete. Lea and Blanchard, Philadelphia. 


This lively and piquant little book, from the pen of Judge Haliburton, embodies a dedication, a 
preface, and twenty-eight letters. The dedication is “ to the Right Honorable Lord John Russell,” 
and is a piece of biting satire as well as capital burlesque. Sam Slick, or Judge Haliburton, which- 
ever the reader pleases, very candidly informs his lordship that he is selected as Meccenas, not on 
account of his quick perception of the ridiculous, or his powers of humor, but solely on account of 
the very extensive patronage at his disposa'. “ Your lordship,” says our writer, “ is a colonial mi- 
nister, and I am a colonial author; the connexion between us, therefore, in this relation, is so natu- 
ral, that this work has not only a claim to your protection, but a right to your support. All the 
world will say that it is in vain for the whig ministry to make protestations of regard for the colo- 
nies, when the author of that lively book, ‘ The Letter Bag of the Great Western,’ remains in ob- 
scurity in Nova Scotia, languishing for want of timely patronage; and posterity, that invariably 
does justice, (although it is unfortunately rather too late, always) will pronounce that you failed 
in your first duty, as protector of colonial literature, if you do not do the pretty upon this occa- 
sion.” After a number of sly thrusts, the dedicator thus concludes—“ It does not become me, my 
lord, to say what I do expect for myself ; but if the office of distributor of honors and promotions 
among colonists, is vacant, as there are no duties to perform, and the place is a sinecure, it would 
suit me uncommonly well, and afford me leisure to cultivate talents that are extremely rare among 
the race of officials.” 

In the preface, the judge, after acknowledging that his coming into possession of the Letter Bag 
of the Great Western, and perusing its contents, are circumstances of a somewhat unaccountable 
nature, declines giving any information upon the subject, but refers the inquisitive reader to Spring 
Rice. “ Ask Spring Rice,” he says, “ who is a frank man.” The letters themselves are varied in 
every respect but one—that of a broad, an excessively broad, burlesque. ‘They are supposed to be 
written by all kinds of odd characters, and are somewhat entertaining. In our last number we were 
enabled, through the kindness of Messrs, Lea and Blanchard, to give our readers an excellent spe- 
cimen, in “ The Journal of an Actress”—a quiz opon Fanny Kemble. The rest are equally good, 
some better. A “ Letter from a Traveller before he has travelled,” is a fareical affair, satirizing the 
Trollope and Marryatt race. 
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« The Letter Bag of the Great Western” is a book which every body will read, and which will 
occasion many a hearty laugh. The mere style of Judge Haliburton is not so good as it might be. 
There is a looseness about it which especially detracts from its piquancy and force. He misses many 
a fine point through ‘want of epigrammatisn. His coatseness is disgusting. In the Latin motto 
on the title page is a blunder which has an awkward appearance. 





Trials of the Heart. By Mrs. Bray, author of « Trelawny,” “ The Borders of the Tamar and 
Tavy,” “ The Tulba,” “ The Witte Hoods,” “ Warleigh,” etc. ete. Two Volumes. Lea and 
Blanchard, Philadelphia . 


The writings of Mrs. Bray are, we believe, not very well known in this country, but have been 
received with some favor in England. ‘The New Monthly Magazine pronounces her “ one of the first 
female novelists of the day,” and “ De Foix” and The White Hoods,” are mentioned in terms of 
warm commendation by the Quarterly Review. “Trials of the Heart” embodies four narratives of 
merit—* Prediction ;” “ ‘The Orphans of La Vendée ;” « The Little Doctor,” and « Vicissitudes.” 
The genera! title of the book, and its ground-work, are deduced from the personal experience of the 
lady-author herself, who has been called upon to endure more than usually falis to the lot of mor- 
tality. This circumstance gives, in many cases, a painful viaisemblance, and consequently a deep 
interest to her stories. 


Romance of Travel, comprising Tales of Five Lands. By the Author of “ Pencilings by the 
Way.” 8S. Colman, New York. 


This vclume includes nine narratives—Lady Ravelgold; Paletto’s Bride ; Violanta Caesarina; 
Pasquali, The Tailor of Venice ; ‘The Bandit of Austria; Oonder Hoofden, or The Undercliff; The 
Picker and Piler ; Stratford on Avon; and Charlecote. There is a dedication, very brief, to Rufus 
Dawes; and no preface. Altogether, there is much less of petty affectation about the oufworks of 
the book than was at one time usual with Mr. Willis. We are not quite sure, however, whether he 
himself is entitled to credit for the improvement. There are some circumstances which induce us to 
think that the author of the “ Inklings,” and the “« Pencilings,” and the “ Jottings Down,” had no 
direct agency in the getting up of the “ Romance of Travel.’”’ ‘The absence of preface is especially 
suspicious. Be this matter as it may, however, we feel confident that our author could not have seen 
the proofs of the present publication, which, we are sorry to say, abounds in gross errors of either 
haste or typography—so greatly indeed, that, had we perused nothing else than this work from the 
pen of Mr. W., we should have called him one of the loosest writers of a day when loose writing, 
habitually practised and permitted, is making irreparable inroads upon the purity and stability of the 
language. But we happen to be quite sure that the many blunders in the volume before us are, at 
least, not deliberate perpetrations. In the minor morals of literature our author has scarcely a su- 
perior in America. 

In regard to the more important features of the Tales, we find Mr. Willis still Mr. Willis. We 
observe his usual range of subject, his customary mode of handling, his ordinary points of ornament. 
The best story here, upon the whole, is that called “«'The Picker and Piler.” Its striking, yet im- 
perfect, inconsistent, and inconsequential incidents, are stiongly characteristic. As for plot, proper- 
ly conceived, of that our poet never should be accused—and certainly not in the case of the « Picker 
and Piler.” The story rons thus. A privateer captain, at the close of the late war between England 
and America, not choosing to become a pirate by continuing his cruise, is set ashore a beggar by his 
crew. Unfitted for social life, and doubly disgusted by the conduct of relatives at home, in whose 
charge he had left a daughter during his own absence at sea, he determines upon the rigid seclusion 
of the maiden from the world, and for this end, can think of no better plan than that of burying him- 
self and her in the western wilderness, where his mode of life resembies nothing more nearly than 
that ofa salamander. For example; he first cuts a clearing of an acre or so, in the heart of a dense 
forest, and afterwards a narrow and intricate lane, from this clearing to the prairie. He then sets 
fire to the whole wood, and lives like a conjurer within a charmed circle. When the trees are fairly 
burned down, he takes up other quaiters in a similar way. It so happens, however, that a stranger 
finds his way, one day, through the lane, and by this stranger the young lady is not treated precisely 
as one could wish, ‘The ex-captain resolves upon the death of the lover, and the manner in which 
this death is brought about, forms the pith of the whole story—the sting in the tail of the bee. A 
burning pine has fallen across an ash, uprooting the latter in its descent. “The eaith and stones 
had followed the uptorn mass, forming a solid upright wall, from which, like straggling fingers, 
stretching back in agony to the ground from which they had parted, a few rent and naked roots point- 
ed into the cavity.” “The sequel,” says our author most inartistically, “ will show why I am so 
particular in this description.” ‘The truth is that the lover goes to sleep, like a fool, just in the hollow 
beneath the roots of the tree. Hereupon the ex-captain jumps up, with his axe, upon the still smoulder- 
ing pine, whose weight alone holds down the elastic ash. A single stroke suffices tu sever the burme 
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ing trunk—the ends slide off in opposite directions—the ash uprises—and the sleeper is buried. Here, 
beyond doubt, is a striking and, we believe, an original idea—an idea which, in competent hands, | 
might have been made to produce an electric effect. But Mr. Willis has done nothing with it at all. 
He “ dawdles” too long with his theme, and fritters away his main interest in irrelevancy. We get — 
angry with him as we read, and feel an itching to kick him along. Instead of finding our attention 
riveted to the coming catastrophe—a catastrophe, by the way, which every reader is weakly permitted 
to foresee for at least half an hour before it occurs—we are perpetually reminded of the writer of the 
story—whose image is sure to jump up every now and then before us, in an embroidered morning 
gown and slippers, with a pen in one hand, and a bottle of eau de Cologne in the other. The con- 
cluding words of the narrative are a case in point. “ A struggle—a contortion—and the leafless and 
wavering top of the recovered and upright tree rocked with its effort, and a long sharp cry had gone 


out echoing through the woods, and was still.” All this is very good—it might have been better, to | 
be sure—bit still it is very good, The catastrophe is over—the story is ended. No—the writer has | | 


yet five words, as usual, to say of himself. «J felt my brain reel!” Body of Bacchus !—we were 


talking about the crushing of a fellow creature to death, and not about those everlasting brains of Mr. | 


Willis. Who cares the matter of two pence halfpenny whether that gentleman has any brains at 
all? 


Rambles in the Fuotsteps of Don Quixotle. By the late H. D. Inglis, author of « Spain,” “ The 
Tyrol.” etc. London, Whittaker and Co. 


This is not, as one might suppose from the title, a road-book, describing with statistical accuracy 
the hamlets, ventas, and posadas, which the author visited in the romantic footsteps of the. Knight 
of La Mancha, It is the work of a mind capable of relishiug the inimitable humor of Cervantes, 
and of enjoying with perfect gusto the beautiful and grotesque images with which the adventures of 
Don Quixotie abound. In his rambles the writer is accompanicd, like the knight, by a guide,a mer- 
ry barber, who entertains enthusiastic admiration for Cervantes’ immortal work. This is in fact a 
national feeling with the Spaniards, as the following striking anecdote, which we extract from the 
early pages of the volume, will show :— 

I had no passpert to go beyond Toledo, baving intended to return to Madrid ; and when I applied 
to the dispenser of passports for permission to cross the mountain to La Mancha, my request was 
met by a direct refusal. “But,” said I, “my only object is to visit acountry hallowed by the genius 
of Cervantes ; I ain going to travel in the footsteps of Don Quixotte.” Instantly the man’s face re- 
laxed ; he could not resist the compliment paid to his country. “See,” said he, turning to his com- 
panion with a triumphant look, “how these English venerate our Cervantes!” and my passport 
was instantly made out, and delivered to me with the air of a man who receives rather than confers 
a favor. 

Mr. Inglis has adopted throughout the work a singular species of abandonment to the delightful 
fiction of Cervantes—which makes the Spaniards speak of it as if the characters there drawn had 
really existed. This delusion is described in the following characteristic dialogue which takes place 
between the author and the barber of the little village of Miguel Estevan—at their first meeting :— 

“ Good evening, Master Nicholas,” said I, entering and seating myself; « and how are your neigh- 
bors, the curate and the bachelor Sampson Curasco, and have you heard any tidings lately of the 
hidalgo, who is surnamed Don Quixotte?” The cunning eye and expressive smile of the barber 
showed at once that he understood me. “ And so,” said he, “ you, who are a foreigner, have 
found out the village of Don Quixotte, when travelleis from our own towns and provinces go to 
Quintana, and Quero, and E! Probencio, and Pedernoso, and every village of La Mancha, but the 
right one!” « And this, then,” said I, “ is really the village from which the Knight of La Mancha 
set out in search of adventures?”’ “ Certes it is,” replied the barber, “ what other village should it 
be than Miguel Estevan? Quintana it could not be, because there is not, and there never has been 
any barber’s shop in Quintana: as little could it be Quero, where there is not a house good enough 
for an hidalgo, scarcely even for a curate or a licentiate. El Probencio it could not‘be, because E! 
Probencio is notin La Mancha; and neither could it be Pedernoso, because if the knight had gone 
from Pedernoso to the place where he encountered the windmills, he must have passed El Toboso, 
the village of Dulcinea, which would surely not have been omitted in the history of bis sally.” I 
perceived that the barber was a shrewd fellow, a t:ue enthusiast in the work of Cervantes ; and de- 
sirous of trying to what length the confusion between truth and fiction would carry him, I said, 
“ But you speak of the house of the hidalgo, as if he had really existed, and of the barber’s shop, as 
if the barber had in reality consulted with the curate about burning the knight’s books, whereas you 
know”—«Oh I know very well,” interrupted the barber, evidently disconcerted ; “ but we always 
speak so here, and if you will step out with me to the corner of the street I’ll show the identical 
house.” A curious morsel this for the metaphysician—an admirable illustration of the eflect which 
thought, constantly directed in a wrong channel, may have in warping the judgment; and while I 
submitted to the operation of shaving, I reflected upon the extraordinary genius of Cervantes, in 
having drawn fictitious scenes with so much truth, as not only to beguile the reader into temporary 
belief of their reality, but even to disturb one’s settled convictions of truth and fiction. 
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